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()° Friday, January 26th, a deputation, consisting of 


men well known tor their active and intelligent interest 

in country matters, waited upon the Duke of Devonshire 
and Sir John Gorst. Ostensibly their object was to represent 
that the control of agricultural and rural education should be 
transferred from the Board of Agriculture to the Board of 
Education. What they really did was to recommend very 
heartily that country children ought to receive country teaching. 
At present all boys and girls at elementary schools receive 
precisely the same instruction. If a youth be destined to sell 
tea and sugar in a grocer’s shop; his preparation is identical with 
that given to one who is going to be a ploughman or a shepherd ; 
the maid whose work will be in the dairy goes through the same 
course as a factory girl. Nor is any attempt made to find a 
middle way. The weight is thrown wholly in favour cf 
commerce, as if the originators of the scheme had assumed that 
every urchin in the remotest hamlet of Britain was predestined 
to join the ranks of trade. Among those who formed the 
deputation were many who have had ample opportunity to 
estimate the character of the result. Lord Egerton of Tatton, 
for example, is a landlord who has not ‘only maintained a living 
interest in his poorer neighbours, but has arranged the holdings 
on his estate so that any tenant beginning with an allotment cf 
less than two acres may mount by degrees to the largest farms ; 
he has on his Cheshire estate about two hundred tenancies 
arranged in that way at considerable expense. He is, therefore, 
bound to be informed of the educational as well as the other 
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needs of all the classes. Sir John Dorrington, again, has 
devoted a lifetime to the discharge of his local duties in 
Gloucestershire. Sir W. Hart-Dyke, in addition to being a 
land-owner in Kent, has himself been at the Education Office. 
Nearly everyone present had, as a matter of fact, some special 
qualification for speaking, and the conclusions they have 
arrived at are deserving of close attention. They are similar 
to those of a correspondent quoted in Country Lire a fortnight 
ago. Lamentable and melancholy are the only adjectives that 
truly describe them. Rural education fails in the most essential 
point—it excites no interest. Worse than that, it makes the 
pupil thoroughly dissatisfied with his surroundings. Touching 
upon nothing with which he is brought into contact by work 
or play, it only tends to develop his sense that country life 
and country tasks are monstrously dull and irksome. He longs 
to escape from it, and is a listless, indifferent workman as long 
as he remains. Moreover, those qualified to judge say that 
the schooling makes no lasting impression. After a season’s 
work it is clean forgotten. 

It was significant that the Duke of Devonshire, far from 
combating the view of the deputation, speaking for the Govern- 
ment as well as himself, declared they had his entire sympathy, 
premising that the main object was to give “‘a more useful and 
practical character to the elementary education given in our 
rural schools.” Sir John Gorst, on behalf of the Board of 
Education, expressed himself in almost identical terms. He went 
on to say, in words that have our entire approval, and might 
indeed be a paraphrase of the views set forth in Country Lire, 
that ‘‘ what was wanted, instead of a number of abstract matters 
which could have no interest to the children, was to teach them 
to observe the objects by which they were surrounded, to draw 
out all their powers of observation and research by teaching 
them what to look for, and to get that power of mind which it 
was the real object of education to draw forth.” A syllabus drawn 
up on these lines could scarcely fail to produce a beneficial 
change. But when we come to definite suggestions it would 
appear that the programme is somewhat vague and indefinite. 
Probably the Duke of Devonshire’s “ practical and useful”’ is 
something of a stumbling-block. Many people seem to imagine 
that the rudiments of agriculture ought to be taught to the small 
pupils, and imagination figures the schoolmaster explaining to 
solemn and expectant urchins the most artistic method of setting 
potatoes, or holding forth on hoeing beans as a fine art. It has 
even been suggested that he should have a large allotment, a 
cow and a donkey, pigs, and poultry, and should march them 
out on fine afternoons for practical lessons in Ja petite culture. We 
earnestly trust that no such folly will be perpetrated. In the 
first place, they have enough of that sort of practice at home. A 
farm labourer has no such zest for manual labour but that he 
will make his children do whatever is possible in their spare time. 
Secondly, this is not education at all. As Sir John Gorst said, 
the object of education is to draw forth the powers of the mind, 
and feeding pigs does not strike us as a task likely to achieve it. 
Let it be remembered, however, that in saying this, we by 
no means wish to ridicule or discourage technical education in 
husbandry. That is most necessary, to enable us to compete 
successfully with foreigners, who devote much more time and 
labour to training. But it should come later, in continuation or 
other schools, when the pupils are older, and have definitely 
decided to remain. and make their living in the country. Even 
in the middle and upper classes the children seem to get prema- 
turely grave and sage; they are often tiny old men in their teens. 
It is a pity. Whatever we do, let us try to keep little children— 
irrespective of estate or degree—children as long as their years 
are childish. And those village mites are lik2 to have labour and 
care enough ‘ere the end of the day, and the last load whoam.” 

The difficulty is to find a happy mean between “the man 
with the muck-rake,” who was evidently educated in stye and 
byre, and the mere bookish theorist. What we want to attain is 
that such people as elect to remain in the country should have 
such knowledge as will cause them to feel a lively and agreeable 
interest in their surroundings. This could easily be attained by 
directing their study—remembering that study may be fruitful 
without books—to what lies about them. It is an accepted 
principle in teaching that the unknown should be welded on to 
the known; but how seldom that is done! In geography, for 
instance, what a boy could be made to learn at first hand is his 
own parish. When he has traced the village brook to its source, 
and can map out the fields it runs through, the small tributaries 
that come tinkling in, the high ground wherein it rises, and 
the larger stream into which it falls, he has gained more than a 
local knowledge; he has got ideas which will enable him to 
understand—as he would not otherwise have done—the meaning 
of watershed and the part played by mountains. To realise a 
great river and its affluents he has but to magnify the charac- 
teristics of the glittering streamlet that as likely as not chatters 
past the cottage door. Andone map that he can actually compare 
with the reality will aid him to comprehend the meaning of many 
maps that otherwise would be only pages in a book. In a word, 


the logical beginning of geography is that of the parish. That is 
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but one trivial example. There is endless room for delightful 
study in the natural history at the school door. It ought not to 
be carried far, and should be concerned as little as possible with 
scientific terms, classification, and other things that go to make up 
a thorough scientific knowledge. They are for later acquisition. 
In those early days it will be quite enough to collect a store 
of rudimentary information—which, however, should be exact 
and thorough, such as will at a more mature age form a little 
body of known facts to which a wider knowledge may be added. 
That this is the right solution of the difficulty appears to be self- 
evident, and it fulfils in every respect the conditions laid down by 
Sir John Gorst.. It is interesting; it would teach children “to 
observe the objects by which they are surrounded, and would 
draw out all their powers of observation.” Further, it is 
‘* practical,’ in the Duke of Devonshire’s sense, as it would be a 
help towards throwing off the tyranny of the penny handbook, 
from which all England suffers at present ; and it is truly useful, 
because it would bring the pupils to a state of intelligence that 
would make them apt to acquire those lessons in technique 
necessary as they grow older. Probably, indeed, it might be 
feasible to give the latter to the more advanced pupils; at any 
rate, those who had mastered the knowledge now briefly 
sketched would be ideally equipped to take full advantage of the 
continuat.on schools. 

















Africa makes a considerable call upon our philosophy, 

upon our courage, and upon our animal spirits. But 
there is a view of the situation which leads in the direction of 
confidence, based upon sane grounds, concerning the ultimate 
issue, and an effort will be made to state that view. 


U NDOUBTEDLY the present state of affairs in South 





Those terrible despatches which, coming out at the end of 
last week, excited the ridicule of the world and the painful 
indignation of the Queen’s subjects, have taught us a good deal. 
They show that Sir George White, for whom we all desire to 
make every allowance, allowed himself to be persuaded by the 
Governor of Natal to prefer political to military considerations. 
So he was shut up in Ladysmith, the one beleaguered place of 
which the fate is really important, and Ladysmith is only 
important because Sir George White and his men are there. 
Upon this error followed the corollary blunder of dividing 
Sir Redvers Buller’s command, or that which he might have 
had, into too many futile sections, each of which has made 
numerous mistakes. 





No generals since the beginning of time have ever penned 
despatches so self-condemnatory as these. Moreover, we are in 
possession of private information, absolutely authentic and from 
various independent sources, which shows that the generals have 
by no means exaggerated their mistakes. Colenso was perhaps 
the worst of all. The Russian military attaché declared that if 
he had been in command of General Buller’s men he would have 
waited until double the number were at his hand before making 
the attack. In other words, it was hopeless from the beginning. 
A sketch received from a private source shows us Hart’s Brigade 
advancing on the crescent of the Tugela in column of companies, 
subjected to a converging fire from three directions, made first 
aware of the presence of the enemy by the bursting of a shell at 
the head of the column. A private letter from a very clever 
officer expresses the opinion that ‘‘ every mistake that. could be 
made was made by the commanding -officers, from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief downwards, and General Hart missed the drift 
he was told to go to by two miles.”” Comment is superfluous. 





Where, then, is the crumb of comfort? It comes from the 
confidence felt among military officers of high standing that 
Lord Roberts, having allowed Sir Redvers Buller a fairly free 
hand up to date, will now take the reins firmly into his own 
hands, will drop a plan of campaign which is hopeless, and will 
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proceed to business in a workmanlike way. We have, in fact, 
reached the position which has its analogue in business, the 
position of cutting losses, and declining to throw good money 
after bad. They are terrible losses, but they are certainly not 
hopeless. Meanwhile comes the intelligence that Lord Roberts 
and Lord Kitchener are working together excellently, not merely 
as a matter of duty, but with the cordiality which comes of close 
friendship and mutual esteem. There were those who doubted 
whether this result would follow from the combination of two 
undoubtedly great generals; but for our part we were always 
inclined to believe the story which has been told at a good 
many dinner-tables, that when Lord Kitchener at Khartoum 
heard of the appointment of Sir Redvers Buller he cabled to 
Lord Roberts, saying, ‘When you have to go out, will you 
take me?” 





It is most earnestly to be hoped that a message sent by 
the Cape Town correspondent of the Daily Mail, on Monday, is 
absolutely true. For some little time there has been a 
strengthening rumour that some officers of the regular Army 
in South Africa were not—to put it mildly—behaving in a 
gentlemanlike way towards the colonials. Without giving any 
credit to these rumours as a representation of the state of affairs 
as a whole, we are inclined to think that they may be a true 
description of exceptional cases. Certainly it is not unknown 
for subalterns in some regiments—and these not regiments that 
can be called crack regiments—to give themselves airs, and to 
use a tone in speaking which gives more offence than anything 
contained in the matter of their speech. In these circumstances 
it is certainly comforting to learn that Lord Roberts is causing a 
body-guard of picked men from colonial contingents to be 
collected for himself. The information, moreover, is given in so 
much detail that it bears on the face of it evidence of its truth. 
In fact, it may be taken as certain that this honour has been 
shown to the colonials, and that Major Laing, an officer of great 
colonial experience, will command this very interesting body- 
guard, the formation of which is in itself a severe rebuke to those 
who would fain have snubbed the colonials. 

A scathing but absolutely just exposure of the methods in 
which the Patriotic Fund is administered appeared in the Morning 
Post of Monday. The text was the proceedings subsequent upon 
an application for relief by the widow of an officer in the Imperial 
Light Horse who had fallen for his country. Living in a village 
—we all know what village post-mistresses are as gossips—she 
received a post-office order, and a form stating her history and 
circumstances, to be signed in the presence of the post-office 
official. Another form, to be returned in an envelope “ not to be 
sealed or fastened '’—a rare titbit for the post-mistress—had also 
to be filled up, and in it she was expected to make a solemn 
declaration that she was not in receipt ot parochial relief, and . 
to give all sorts of particulars as to her weekly earnings and 
occupations. Surely this is red tape at its very worst, red tape 
twisted like a tourniquet round the temples of the suffering 
lady. Enquiries must be made, of course, but there can be no 
necessity for making them in a fashion inconsiderate, unfeeling, 
and indecent in the last degree. 








Among tke astonishing letters, and some of them have been 
surprising enough, that have come home to us from the seat of 
war, is one from a soldier to his family, in which he says: ‘ You 
may be sure that I am firing high when I go into action, well 
over the enemies’ heads, so that the guilt of causing the death of 
a fellow-being may not be upon my soul.” This was the gist, 
at least, of the astonishing statement. In this connection, a 
quotation from Mr. Lecky, in regard to the ethical problem of 
soldiers engaging in a war that they believe to be unjust, is very 
apposite. ‘* Unquestioning obedience,”’ he says, ‘‘is the very 
essence of military discipline, and without it the efficiency of 
armies and the safety of nations would be hopelessly destroyed. 
It is necessary to the great interests of society, and therefore it 
is maintained; strengthened by the obligation of an oath, and still 
more efficaciously by a code of. honour which is one of the 
strongest binding influences bygpich men can be governed.” 
Comment could only blunt -th€ point of this — strikingly 
appropriate reply. 

The girls whom the Imperial Yeomien and the City Imperial 
Volunteers have left, and are leaving, behind’ thém have devised 
a pretty conceit. They are having the Queen’s shillings, which 
their lads have taken, set as brooches, of which, perhafps, the 
sentiment will be more beautiful than the appearance. It has 
been suggested that this process must involve the commission 
of the offence of defacing the coin of the realm, but it Heed not 
do anything of the kind. The jewellers will be safe from even 
the possibility of prosecution so long as they do not gild the 
shillings, and do not stamp letters or figures upon them. In 
the former case, too, an intent to defraud would ‘have to be 
proved, 
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Hitherto there. have been two bright features in the 
campaign of which so many features have been gloomy, the 
first the courage of our troops, on which we had relied with 
great certainty, the second the success of our commissariat, of 
which we had not been equally assured. Both means of 
transport and quality of the supplies transported have been 
above criticism. While so many hard things are said of the 
War Office, while we are learning the geography of Natal, of 
our own colony, by the costly means of attacking an entrenched 
enemy, let us not forget the very many difficult things that the 
War Office has done so well and smoothly. The hitches in the 
work are the salient and obvious points ; we are apt to overlook 
the art-concealing art which obviates them. 





At one time, writes a correspondent, I used to see a great 
deal of the late Mr. R. D. Blackmore, and played many games of 
chess with him. He was not a very brilliant performer over the 
board, despite the tuition of Mr. Steinitz. But he was almost 
more amusing when talking of his garden. Perhaps he may 
have met with more success later on, but at the time referred to 
he used to say that at the year’s end the losses due to horti- 
culture just balanced the gains made by literature. He 
told many droll stories of a succession of dishonest servants 
who took his produce to market and brought him scarcely 
the pretence of its value. He told such stories with a humour 
all his own. 


It is a very favourable sign, indeed, when bankers begin to 
reckon on the revival of agriculture. At the general meeting of 
the London and Provincial last week, the chairman (Sir Herbert 
Maxwell), when introducing a most favourable report, took 
occasion to dwell on the better prospects opening up for agriculture, 
and dwelt particularly on the benefits likely to result from an 
extension of the co-operative movement. True, Mr. Clare 
Sewell Read afterwards drew a dark picture of agriculture in 
East Anglia, but though a great authority, no doubt, he has for 
long inclined towards pessimism. As a matter of fact, the 
majority of farmers in Norfolk have been doing well for the past 
few seasons. 


A case of very considerable importance to all concerned in 
the relations of owners and occupiers of land as they affect 
sporting rights came before the High Court on the 23rd ult. In 
Stanton v. Brown it appeared that the appellant Stanton claimed 
to be entitled to shoot game on a certain farm at Bisley in 
Gloucestershire. The farm was leased to Josiah Hook in 1888, 
with a reservation of ‘the exclusive right of the lessor and his 
friends to enter upon the said farm for the purpose of sporting 
and otherwise.” The lease expired by effusion of time, but the 
tenant continued to hold over, and seems to have conceived the 
notion that by so doing he acquired some right to authorise his 
friends to shoot over the farm lands. The respondent Brown, 
acting under the authority of the tenant, in fact exercised the 
alleged right, and having shot partridges on the land became 
the object of an information. The justices, however, refused 
to convict. The reservation being an exclusive one, the learned 
magistrates considered that it contravened the Ground Game 
Act, 1880, and was therefore wholly void. From that decision 
the case came by way of appeal before Mr. Justice Channell and 
Mr. Justice Bucknill, and their Lordships without much hesitation 
reversed the decision and sent the case back to the justices for 
reconsideration. 


The result seems certainly to accord with good sense and 
justice. It is true that the Legislature was anxious to protect 
the tenant by making his right to take ground game inalienable, 
and with that view rendered ‘‘every agreement, condition, or 
arrangement which purports to divest or alienate the right of 
the occupier as declared given and reserved to him” by the Act 
void. So jealously, indeed, has Parliament attempted to guard 
this right that any transaction which gives ‘‘an occupier any 
advantage in consideration of his forbearing to exercise such 
right or imposes upon him any disadvantage in consequence of 
his exercising such a right,” is also rendered void. But the 
occupier’s right to take ground game is only concurrent with the 
right already existing in the owner of the soil, and it would seem 
to be now established that it is quite consistent with reason and 
perfectly legal to reserve to the owner the exclusive right of 
killing game. Indeed the Act itself contemplates for other 
purposes the case of one who possesses the “sole right of killing 
game,” but such “sole right” has to be construed as subject to 
the right conferred upon the occupier as incident to and 
inseparable from his occupation. The Courts very wisely refuse 
to impute to contracting parties an intention to contravene the 
restrictions and prohibition of the common and statute law of the 
land, and where it is possible to do so they prefer to treat any 
contract or transaction apparently open to that objection as 
divisible, and, separating the good from the bad, they will 
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enforce the good and reject the bad. The learned justices 
misapplied this salutary rule. 





Wales beat Scotland in the Rugby Union International 
match as handsomely as it had beaten England. The explana- 
tion of the Welsh success is no doubt that which we have given 
before. The men are tremendously keen, they all come from 
one corner of the Principality, they know the tricks and the 
capacities of one another to a nicety, and they have brought their 
three-quarter game toa wonderful pitch of perfection. More- 
over, partly from the retirement of some noted players and partly 
by reason of the war, the back section of the Scottish fifteen had 
been entirely remodelled. In fact it is pretty clear, from a highly 
intelligent and perhaps undesignedly entertaining article by a 
Scotchman, which appeared in the Western Mail on the morning 
of the match, that the Scotchmen expected to be beaten. 


The writer of that article certainly took the game in a 
remarkably serious fashion. We knew that the football player had 
many virtues, but we confess that we were unaware that feminine 
bashfulness was one of them. However, this is what the Scotch- 
man had to say: ‘‘ Gedge, Lamond, and Monypenny were corner- 
stones of last year’s successful teams, and their places cannot be 
adequately filled by ‘colts’ playing their first International. Let 
it be remembered that the match is at Swansea, where the crowd 
will likely number over 30,000, and that the new players have, 
perhaps, never performed before a gathering exceeding 8,000. A 
huge crowd has an over-aweing influence. I have known famous 
Association players bewildered in the early stages of a national 
game between England and Scotland. These were men accus- 
tomed to crowds, and with iron nerves, but who were overcome 
for a time with a sea of 60,000 faces around them. It is only 
reasonable to assume that at Swansea, where the crowd will be 
immense, and as enthusiastic as it is vast, some of the young 
ones will shrink from the multitude.” 





Mr. Henry Ffennell, writing to the Times of January 26th, 
quotes an interesting letter from Colonel Cooper about the 
salmon in the Ballisodare fishing, in County Sligo. Salmon and 
grilse there, in a well-preserved water, have run very small, and 
these facts “confirm me,” the colonel writes, ‘in my theory 
that salmon do not grow and increase in the sea in the way they 
did formerly, and that Government should devote more attention 
to study the salmon when in the sea.” He goes on to speak of 
the return of the herring to the coast as a means that had been 
thought likely, but had proved disappointing, to bring the 
salmon to something like their old numbers. _ It is a theory that 
has often been mooted—the dependence of salmon on herring for 
their food supply—but never sufficiently attested. How can it 
be? And how is Government to study the salmon in the sea? 
It is all a problem that looks insoluble. We all want to find out 
the ways of salmon in the sea. Colonel Cooper concludes by 
commenting on the significant scarcity of female salmon. But, 
again, what are the causes of that scarcity? One can only 
wonder, and Bacon has defined wonder as “ unfruitful knowledge.” 
He admits that it is the beginning of knowledge. 


There was a natural history professor, a year or two ago, 
who went into the woods where the gorilla lives and encased 
himself in an iron cage to learn the gorillan language. Professor 
Kollicker, of Naples, has lately ‘“‘gone one better” than this. 
He has let himself down into the Mediterranean, dressed in a 
diving suit, in an iron cage, lighted by electricity and fitted with 


a phonetic receiver, to record the sounds of surprise emitted by 


the fishes at his.appearance. Their surprise is natural. ‘The 
result of the experiment is said to be that the sounds emitted by 
one kind of fish differ from those emitted by another. If the 
sounds are vocal it is likely that they would differ in a gurnard 
anda sole. The professor concludes that when we understand 
the matter better we shall recognise that fish have a language. 
In the present state of our imperfect understanding all that he 
seems to-have elicited goes merely to show that the fishes, too, 
have had their Tower of Babel, since different languages prevail. 
An interpreter is needed. Perhaps Professor Kollicker will take 
the post himself. 





A very remarkable happening is that which is reported 
from one of the Grampian peaks with an unpronounceable name, 
Craigmegachidt, where a vast avalanche tore down from a height 
of 1,500ft., carrying with it all that it met in its course, including 
certain red deer.. It descended with a momentum that took it 
a quarter of a mile over the level ground at the mountain’s foot, 
Great herds of deer at the head of the peak are said to have 
loosened the snow, and so caused the avalanche, which was fatal 
to many of their kind. Rocks of a ton weight are reportéd: to 
have been torn from their place and carried along by the desceni 
of the avalanche. And we in the South are complaining that we 
get no snow. 
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HOME AND GARDEN. 


O the lover of the open 
- air and of the garden, 
to him who rejoices in 
nervous and_ straightforward 
English, to him who esteems a 
character in which shrewdness 
and practical spirit are united 
in close alliance with a dis- 
criminating love of the beautiful, 
it is an unmixed delight to 
encounter again in ‘‘ Home and 
Garden ” (Longmans) the true 
woman who took the world by 
storm in ‘In Wood and 
Garden.” Keenest of all is 
the delight to those who have 
the privilege of Miss Jekyll’s 
acquaintance, who have entered 
the reposeful home which is 
the main subject of this thought- 
ful idyll. Yet there is a note 
of pathos, touched half-gently 
but still firmly in the preface, 
which will cause a’ twinge to 
many consciences. To take 
the world by storm, as to attack 
a kopje, involves losses. ‘“ As 
a would-be quiet worker, who 
is by no means over-strong, I 
venture to plead with my kind 
and numerous, though fre- 
quently unknown, friends that 
I may be allowed to retain a 
somewhat larger measure of peace and privacy.” In the face 
of this really touching appeal the writer deems it necessary to 
say that when he went to see the Home and the Garden, and to 
spend in them a never-to-be-forgotten afternoon in July of last 
year, he went by special invitation, and he esteems it to have 
been a rarely precious privilege. 

Of no great extent in acres is the paradisus tervestvis on a 
rough Surrey hillside of which Miss Jekyll is the presiding genius. 
In no sense is it, or is it meant to be imposing; but it is a very 
perfectly beautiful, and a harmonious, and a _ restful place 
notwithstanding. Taken for all in all—house, and garden, and 
copse—it is the physical embodiment of Miss Jekyll’s spirit, as 
this book is the literary expression of it. A woman with no 
pretence about her, who talks frankly of the things which she 
understands and says nothing of other things, a woman who 
loves her dear concernings of house and garden and wood, and 
lives for them, who knows her own limitations and those of the 
space at her disposal, a woman of strong and pure tastes—that 
is Miss Gertrude Jekyll, and that is why in this -second 
Commonplace Book she has produced one ofthe least common- 
place and most delightful of volumes. And ‘first of the 
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house she gives us a most quiet and excellently vivid 
description : 

‘‘In some ways it is not exactly a new house, although no 
building ever before stood upon its site. But I had been 
thinking about it for so many years, and the main block of it 
and the whole sentiment of it were so familiar to my mind’s eye, 
that when it came to be a reality, | felt as if I had already been 
home in it a good long time. And then, from the way it is built 
it does not stare with newness; it is not new in any way that is 
disquieting to the eye; it is neither raw nor callow. On the 
contrary, it almost gives the impression of a comfortable maturity 
of something like a couple of hundred years. And yet there is 
nothing sham-old about it; it is not trumped up with any 
specious or fashionable devices of spurious antiquity; there is 
no pretending to be anything that it is not—no affectation 
whatever. But it is designed and built in the thorough and 
honest spirit of the good work of old days, and the body of it, so 
fashioned and reared, has, as it were, taken to itself the soul of | 
a more ancient dwelling- place. The house is not in any way 
a copy of an old building, though it embodies the general 
characteristics of the older structures of itsown district. Every- 
thing about it is strong and 
serviceable, and looks and feels 
as if it would wear and endure 
for ever. All the lesser per- 
manent fittings are so well 
thought out and thoroughly 
made, that there is hardly any- 
thing that can possibly get out 
of order ; the house is therefore 
free from the petty worry and 
dislocation of comfort so. com- 
monly caused by the weakness 
or inefficiency of its lesser parts, 
and from the frequent disturb- 
ance occasioned by workmen 
coming to do repairs. 

“Internal fittings that are 
constantly seen and. handled, 
such as  window-fastenings, 
hinges, bolts, and door-latches, 
are specially designed and 
specially made, so that they 
are in perfect proportion for 
size, weight, and strength to 
the wood and iron work to 
which they are related. There 
are no random choosings from 
the ironmonger’s pattern-book, 
no clashing of styles, no 
meretricious ornamentation, no 
impudence of cast-iron substi- 
tute for honest handwork, no 
moral — slothfulness’ in the 
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providing of all these lesser finishings. It takes more time, more 
trouble; it may even take a good deal of time and trouble, but 
then it is just right, and to see and know that it is right is a 
daily reward and a never-ending source of satisfaction.” 

Copying out these words, he who has seen that which is 
here so well expressed feels almost tempted, after the manner 
of the Vandals of the circulating library, to write in the 
margin “very true.” Then the reader revels in the description 
of the book-room which “ makes me think of St. Jerome’s 
study in the National Gallery,” of the stairs which feel 
pleasantly firm and solid, of the oak gallery (of which an 
illustration is shown) 6oft. long and 1oft. wide, and of the 
countless treasures which it contains. They are memories of 
travels in foreign lands, tear bottles, Venetian glass, a silver 
Buddha, old church embroideries, relics of old English rural 
customs, and a score of ‘“ things’”’—the woman’s word is here 
the best—besides. Surely it is easy to understand the sentence, 
‘Every morning as I come out of my room, hungry for breakfast 
and ready for the day’s work, I feel thankful that my house has 
on its upper floor so roomy and pleasant a highway,” and from 
the sentence one can realise the woman. Every curved beam 
has been chosen so as to 





utilise the natural camber, 
no devastating plane, but only 
the old-fashioned adze has been 
used in that grand gallery. 
“Grand old tools’—that is 
Miss Jekyll’s description of axe 
and adze—and at this point a 
digression becomes irresistible. 
Be it forgiven on the ground 
that it relates to a topic on 
which Miss Jekyll has enlarged 
more in this than in her former 
book, and that her principles 
of gardening, excellently and 
freshly as they are expressed 
here, are already well known. 

The particular point which 
it is desired to emphasise is 
Miss Jekyll’s appreciation of 
the poetry of craltsmanship and 
of the dignity of ccmmon tools. 
Living in the “hut,” as she 
called a pleasant and very so!id 
cottage in the copse, she, who 
had lived much as a child in 
the amateur workshop of her 
clever father, had learned to 
handle many tools and to love 
them. When the builders were 
at work on her house she 
revelled in the dexterity of the 
workmen, in the ‘chop and 
rush of the trowel taking up 
its load of mortar from the 
board, the dull slither as the 
moist mass was laid as a bed 
for the next brick in the 
course, the ringing music of the 
soft-tempered blade cutting a 
well-burnt brick.’’ Her 
language is that of one who 
knows by heart the details of 
the craft, and the history of 
almost every stone and_ brick 
and beam in her house. In 
fact, she does know, and she 
records exactly where the great 
trees which formed the huge 
beams which she loves so well grew when she was a girl. 
Listen to this passage about tools in general. Is it not full of 
sympathy and true insight? 

“Then the hammer-axe family branches into all the smaller 
tools of the chopper class—hatchet, hand-bill, and butcher’s 
cleaver; and from these come the reaping-hook, or fag-hook, and 
the scythe. But the stroke of these harvesting tools is much 
lighter, for whereas the choppers are used with a hammer stroke, 
that of the fag-hook, and still more that of the scythe, has a light 
swing in it that seems to be allied to that of the axe, and 
perhaps has some relation to light strokes of sword. and cutlass ; 
but as I am unacquainted with the use of these weapons, in 
their case I can only surmise. My impression is that the sword 
is used with a rather tighter grasp, whereas in many tools the 
tight grasp makes the stroke ineffective. I sometimes see a woman 
with a hammer held tight and short making stiff and feeble dabs 
at a tin-tack; but then, of course, the right knack can only come 
by practice. What a joy it is, after much trying, to catch the 
trick of a tool! When it is known, its exercise becomes quite 
unconscious and could scarcely be described; just as in riding, 
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for instance, anyone not accustomed to teach could hardly say 
how the horse is made to do certain things. I could not say 
myself; I could only say I wish him to do it and he does it. 

‘“‘ The stroke of axe and scythe have much in common; in 
both the tool is swung far back to give it the chance of gathering 
the greatest amount of momentum; in both the tall man with 
long arms has the advantage; in both he throws his strength at 
exactly the right point into the tool, relaxing his hold to a slight 
guidance at precisely the right moment. In both the whole man 
is in strenuous action, man and tool one living thing. The 
English scythe is much longer than the continenta! tool, and 
has a slower, longer, lighter stroke ; the foreign one has a quick, 
short cut. In some foreign countries the scythe is not whetted 
with a stone, but the blade is drawn out to a keen cutting edge 
by being lightly hammered on a rounded stone, just as the 
blacksmith at home draws out the blunted points and edges of 
pick and mattock. 

‘“‘A sight worth seeing is the felling of a tree by a man who is 
a thorough master of his axe ; full of instruction in the use of a 
noble tool, of interesting incident, and of pictorial value; the 
movements, though of full action, having a certain deliberation 
that stops short of violence. 
And it is good to see how he 
will make the tree fall exactly 
where he wishes. But a 
mower at work is a still better 
picture, for not only are the 
movements of the labourer full 
of vigorous grace and beauty, 
but so are also the subtly- 
curving lines of the scythe and 
sneathe ; while the splendid 
skill of the strong young man, 
often at work throughout the 
long daylight of middle June, 
makes light the lengthy hours 
of arduous toil. 

“The action in another 
department of farm work, even 
though it be a digression ina 
chapter on tools, cannot be 
overlooked. It is that of the 
sower. His work is of still 
more ancient origin, and is even 
more rhythmical, and carries 
with it in a yet higher degree 
the sentiment of poetry action. 
For all tool he has the 
seedlip of bent wood, the vessel] 
that holds the seed. In olden 
days, and as it seems to me 
more conveniently, the seed 
was held in a rough apron. 
Anyone who has sown a field 
of grain, and has some feeling 
for the power of ordered motion, 
cannot fail to be struck by a 
kind of lulling sense caused by 
the repeated movement. The 
round sweep of the arm comes 
with the advance and planting 
of the left foot, the right 
going forward while the handful 
of grain is being gathered and 
the arm thrown out ready for 
the new cast. And though it 
is no light work to tramp over 
many acres of the new-turned 
furrows, yet the power of 
rhythm carries one along, and 
it is only at the end, when the task is done, that the tired body 
calls for rest. 

‘* To come to indoor tools, the chisel may be considered as the 
sub-head of a family whose ancestor was the axe. Its function is to 
pare, to chop, driven by the mallet, and to rend. Its rending action 
is akin to that of a coarser wedge driven by the heavy two-handed 
mallet called the bittle. A plane is merely a chisel so set ina 
wooden block as to take a thin slice of wood, whose thickness 
can be regulated at will. A brad-awl is a small chisel used 
without mallet with a wriggling motion; gimlets, augers, and 
centre-bits are revolving chisels, the two former having screw 
action. - Saw, rasp, and file are nearly the same thing. A thin 
file with teeth on its edge only becomes a saw, while a saw with 
teeth on the flat as well as the edge is a rasp.” 

This is what I call pure poetry in exquisite prose, out of 
which a clever scholar could make excelle:t Virgilian hexameters. 
To this writer, who can use many a tool better than here and 
there a man, it appeals very strongly, because it expresses true 
and inner meaning. And Miss Jekyll is the same everywhere, 
always observant. Readers, for example, will note her highly 
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interesting studies of roots of trees on the crumbling banks of 
lanes, of the various sounds and smells of the woodland, and, 
although she tells us that she is shortsighted, her delicate and 
precise appreciation of colour in woodland scenery. At this 
moment, too, her views on the cottage question are full of interest. 
They may be summed up as “ Trust the genius loct, even if it costs 
more,” ‘* Many are the defects of the old buildings, for when they 
were reared no provision was made for preventing the damp 
from the earth from rising into the walls, and the brick flooring 
was laid straight on the earth or sand, without any under layer 
of damp-proof concrete. One has to admit that modern-built 
cottages are warmer, drier, and more healthy, but to those who 
feel as I do, it is a matter of never-ending regret that those who 
build them have so little love for local tradition, and for the 
importance, from some of the higher points of view, of using 
local material in the same spirit of simple truth that animated 
the builders of old days. The ease of modern communication 
and the pressure of trade competition, together with the sordid 
striving for cheapness, are the regrettable causes of the building 
of the wretched mongrel cottages, roofed with slates from Wales, 
or machine-pressed tiles from Staffordshire, that are hung on 
rafters of cheap white fir from Norway. No wonder the poor 
things look hideous and ashamed, and as if aware that they had 
no right to exist. It is just as easy, though a little more costly 
both of money and thought, to build the perfectly sound and 
wholesome cottage of the right local material. In several cases 
it is being done in my neighbourhood by owners who make it a 
matter of conscience to build well and rightly. In my own 
small way I have done what I could, and three good cottages will 
survive me ’’ Many other things there are in this book, all of them 
delightful ; how to make pot-pourri, how to give a doll’s tea 
party, to the never-ending delight of a child, much about kitchen 
gardens, and old English names of flowers, and the like, and 
above all Miss Jekyll enunciates again her final principles of 
gardening, and how to carry them out she tells you with much 
detail and patience. For the details recourse must be had to the 
book itself. The principles may be summed up in a sentence or 
two. Firstly, grow that which is suited to your soil and to 
various positions in it. Next, be always thinking of after effects 
as you plant, remembering the time when the tall plants will be 
out of flower, and the time when the ground will be bare, unless 
you show forethought. Lastly, be not ashamed to work with 
your own hands, for so surely as the eye of the master maketh 
the horse grow fat doth hand of true garden lover cherish 
and encourage his plants. Then think out big effects, and if 
imagination fails, as it may, consult ‘* Home and Garden.” It 
will never send you empty away. 


SHOOTING GOSSIP. 


EVERAL of our leading gun-makers are endeavouring to set a fashion for 
S which there is absolutely no need. They are striving to introduce from 
America a system of choking gun-Larrels on what they term the ‘‘ improved 
relief principle.” As a fact, the system is a very old one, and is described at 
length in several works on firearms, notably in-Greener’s book ‘* The Gun and 
its Development.” The makers alluded to now declare that better results can 
be obtained by contracting the internal diameter of the barrel some 15in. 
from the muzzle than l.y contracting it at the muzzle itself, in the ordinary way. 
Yet this style of choking was thoroughly tested in France, in Belgium, in 
Prussia, and in England years ago, and finally abandoned. Therefore, why in 
the world an attempt should be made to reintroduce into this country a system 
admittedly defective, it is difficult to understand, unless, indeed, our gun-makers 
have reached the limit of their tether and are beginning to retrogress. In some 
of the Western States of America this faulty system of choking remains in vogue, 
but all the best gun-makers of America are of opinion that the ‘ muzzie 
contraction”? canrot be improved upon, at any rate at present. What will 
happen when the new nitros, of which we have lately heard so much, are 
placed on the market remains to be seen. Certain it is, however, that the 
‘‘improved relief” will not prove beneficial then, for the simple reason that 
barrels bored upon ‘‘ improved relief” lines are less likely to be al:le to withstand 
the increased strain caused by nitros of rapid ignition. 

Another fad—it is nothing less—that certain other gun-makers are preparing 
to thrust upon us next season is an anti-recoil heel-plate. The plate is in reality 
a cap of thin metal which covers the extremity of the butt, and has within it 
three small spiral springs. That this heel-plate does actually reduce recoil I 
frankly admit, but, on the other hand, it produces an extremely unpleasent 
sensation when the gun is discharged, a sensation to my mind far more 
objectionable than a slight recoil. I understand, however, that the device is to 
be largely advertised next season, and very likely it will command a ready sale, 
In particular, women who shoot—and their ranks increase year by year—will be 
likely to give the invention a trial, and possibly some fair novices may take a 
fancy to it, especially as a kick from a gun has before now brought about a 
deplorable result when the recipient has been a woman. Yet the india-rubber 
recoil pid has never acquired popularity among either sex, thou h it undoubtedly 
absorbed recoil to some extent. 

The attempt made last year by a well-known sporting nobleman, whose 
estate is near Knaresborough, in Yorkshire, but whose name I am not at liberty 
to mention, to breed large quantities of quails in lieu of partridges has proved a 
failure, as the majority of his kinsfolk and acquaintance prophesied from the 
beginning it would do. The sportsman in question is, however, determined 
not to be beaten, and he means to make a fresh attempt this year. While 
wishing him every sort of success, I caunot help thinking that he will fail again, 
for similar attempts have | een made very often within the last twelve or fifteen 
years, and. not one of them has led to satis‘actory results. It would seem, 
indeed, as though quaiis were unable to ‘live and flourish” in Eng'and. 
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Naturalists who have studied the subject think that quails cannot obtain suitable 
food in this country, though they have not been able to discover what particular 
kind of food it is that Eng'and lacks. And, after all, it is doubtful whether 
quails do, up »n the whole, show better sport than partridges, though they are 
supposed to do so. The last time I shot quail in large numbers was in 1895, in 
Western California. Of course, Californian quails fly somewhat differently from 
their European cousins and are slightly smaller. They are sporting enough 
little birds, but I found that after a time one wearied of shooting them ; whereas 
one never wearies of shooting partridges—at least, I have never yet come acro-s a 
bona-fide shooting man who volunteered that he was ‘‘ sick to death of shooting 
partridges,” though many men grow sick to death of covert shooting. 

Many of our gun-makers are being besieged by customers, as well as by 
strangers, who wish to go to the front, and are consequently anxious to test 
their skill with the regulation rifle. I believe I am right in saying that, though 
most of our leading gun-makers have private shooting grounds within easy reach 
of London, not one has a private range 50oyds. in length. Therefore I should 
advise would-be fighting men to write to the secretary of the Metroplitan Rifle 
Range, Staines, near Runnymede, who is both able and willing to do ‘all in his 
power to coach our plucky civilians who intend to go to South Africa. Several 
finished horsemen of my acquaintance, who are also good shots, have lately been 
asked by not over-scrupulous would-be volunteers to impersonate them in the 
riding and shooting trials. It may interest such volunteers to know that in 
the event of the deception being discovered, as in eight cases out of ten it will 
be discovered, both the volunteer and his accomplice render themselves liable to 
imprisonment, where they may be compelled to linger in dur.nce vile until the 
war is over. TAZZLE. 
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Our Portrait Illustration. 


RS. HARRY McCALMONT, whose portrait forms our 
frontispiece, is the wife of Mr Harry Leslie Blundell 
McCalmont, Conservative Member for thé Newmarket Division 
of Cambridgeshire. She is the daughter of General Sir Henry 
de Bathe. The country homes of Mr. and Mrs. McCalmont 
are Cheveley Park, Newmarket, and Bishopswood, Ross, 
Hereford. Their London address is 11, St. James’s Square. 
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names of so many sportsmen, including not one but 

many lovers of the leash, that it caused no surprise 
amongst those who visited their meeting at Burnham-on-Crouch 
on January 23rd to find a large company assembled on the 
ground when proceedings began. Many of those present had 
arrived over-night, but the morning train from London was 
heavily laden, and, therefore, although the weather looked very 
threatening, the success of the meeting was assured by the time 
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the first grey- 
hounds went to 
slips. The event 
which oecupied 
the position at 
the top of the 
card was the 
Essex Stakes 
open to 14, all 
ages, and_ this 
was productive 
of some very 
good sport 
before Mr. W. 
Simpson's fawn 
bitch Whitacre 
and his black and 
whitedog Snarley 
Yow divided. 

Of course, 
however, the 
chief interest in 
the proceedings 
centred in the Hill 
House’ Stakes 
for 16 puppies, 
nominated by 
members of the Stock Exchange, and the Stock Exchange Cup 
for 8, all ages, bond-fide the property of members of the Stock 
Exchange Coursing Club. In the former of these events some 
excellent form was displayed by Mr. G. W. White’s white and 
black bitch White Glove, Mr. T. Quihampton’s white and blue 
dog Questor, Mr. G. Satterthwaite’s nomination, the black bitch 
Dame Durdan, and Messrs. Knevett and Michell’s fawn dog 
Golden Dream, which were the last four left in. The eventual 
winner of the stakes was Dame Durdan, which beat Questor 
in the final pretty easily ; but in justice to Mr. Quihampton’s dog 
it may be stated that he had scarcely recovered from the effects of 
a very gruelling trial he had run with White Glove, in the course 
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of which’ he got 
rather badly cut. 

The piece de 
vesistance of the 
card, the Stock 
Exchange Cup, 
went to Mr. G. 
W. White's 
white and 
brindled - bitch 
White Lavender, 
her runner up 
being Messrs. 
Leo Wolff and 
Messop’s_ white 
dog Sans Atout ; 
which __ respec- 
tively lowered 
the ‘flags of Mr. 
W. = Simpson’s 
black dog Scotch 
and Soda, and 
Mr. T. Quihamp- 
ton’s black and 
white ‘dog 
Quesada in the 
semi-finals. 
The decision of Mr. Brice was a very popular one, for White 
Lavender had proved herself to be a very clever greyhound all 
through ; whilst both Quesada and Sans Atout, the latter of 
which was a good deal interfered with in his course with Paper- 
chase, which he met in the first round, had many friends also. 
The whole meeting, though the weather was not so favourable as 
might have been desired, may be regarded as a complete success, 
for hares were plentiful and strong ; Mr. Brice never judged better, 
and Souch’s slipping left no cause for complaint of any kind. Our 
illustrations represent SoUCH SLIPPING HIS CHARGES IN THE HI. 
House Stakes, and WHITE LAvENDER AND SANS ATOUT IN 
Sips for the final of the Stock Exchange Cup. 


Bringing Game to the Gun: Grouse Driving. 


that are presented either by partridge or by pheasant 

shooting. In the last case the trouble is not to get the 
birds to face the guns, but to get them so to face the guns as to 
give good sporting shots. In partridge driving, it is true, no 
less than in grouse driving, the trouble is to bring the birds 
within gunshot; but the two 
differ very widely in the different 
kinds of country that are the 
scene of each _ respectively. 
There is this to help you in your 
partridge driving, that you can 
place your guns behind trees, as 
in the case of driving over fir 
belts, or behind hedges, or, only 
in the last resort, in butts. 
Grouse, on the other hand, you 
are bound to await in butts, 
except in some exceptional cases, 
as on the Lammermuir Hills 
and some places in England 
where there are dykes (that is 
to say, walls) running across the 
moor that can give shelter to 
the waiting guns. But in nine 
cases out of ten, at least, butts 
have to be set up on the moor 
with nothing but the undulations 
of the moorland to hide them 
from the birds as they come on. 
Grouse, however, have a kindly 
habit of skimming low over the 
top of the heather in a way that 
makes a slight elevation of 
ground a useful screen from 
them. If it were their habit to 
fly more highly it would be far 
more difficult to conceal your 
butts. 

It is not absolutely necessary 
to conceal your butts. In fact, 
perfect concealment of course is 
out of the question; but for 
practical purposes they are suff- 
ciently out of view of the driven 
birds if they are set back about 


r “HE problems of successful grouse driving differ from those 
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a gunshot or so from a brae or crest of rising ground that the 

birds have to mount as they come on. In this case they do not 

catch sight of the butts until they are almost on them, too late 

to turn. Obviously, beaters coming on to butts so placed will 

be out of sight of the guns in the butts, therefore it is well to 

give orders to the beaters to shout as they come near, in 
order to let the guns know of 
their approach. 

Of course the butts them- 
selves, whether constructed of 
stone or of peat slabs, having 
been on the moors all the while 

_ that the birds were being brought 
up, and all through the summer, 
have grown so familiar to them 
that they are not objects of 
terror, and when not shooting 
you may see coveys playing 
about on them ; but for all that, 
it does seem as if some inherited 
or acquired sense, associated 
with the line of beaters and the 
waving of their flags, informed 
the birds that in circumstances 
like these there was danger 
lurking behind the familiar butts. 
Therefore, it is well to take 
advantage of such undulations 
as the ground affords for hiding 
the butts from the birds; and, 
moreover, to hide the gunner 
in the butts from the birds’ 
observation by a fringe of heather 
screening him from them as they 
come on. It is generally a long 
while, under’ the orcinary 
arrangements for the diiv.ng, 
after the guns have taken their 
places that the birds begin to 
come, and-in consequence there 
is ample time for the gunner to 
make good any shortcomings that 
there may be in respect of the 
architecture of the butts. 

There is this further. differ- 
ence between the driving of the 
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grouse and of the partridge, that whereas the latter is done in 
a country comparatively flat, and, indeed, is deemed, and rightly 
so, impracticable where it is very hilly, the grouse driving is 
done in a country that is often mountainous. But this even 
is not to say that the driving cannot be better and with greater 
certainty done on moors that are comparatively flat, but only that 
a mountainous character of country is not an absolute bar to 
successful grouse driving, as it is apt to be to successful partridge 
driving. Although the grouse is a far more 
vigorous and powerful flier than the partridge, 
yet as a rule it will fly lower and more straight- 
forwardly away from the beaters. It is not so 
apt to rise high in the air and become lost to 
all control, although when the birds get into 
packs they become as wild as you please and 
will fly at, a cloud-scraping height. The 
disposition of grouse is not, like that 
of partridges, to fly in the direction of least 
resistance, On the contrary, they are rather 
inclined to up hill than down, preferring to 
alight on places that give them good points of 
view all round. On the whole, they are 
indifferent to the gradients, but on the other 
hand are very faithful to certain lines of flight. 
The line will be somewhat, but not very much, 
modified by the direction of the wind. They 
are strong-winged birds, and when flushed in 
a certain direction seem to know their own 
minds as to where they intend to go, and are 
not very easily diverted from their point, though 
it is often well to have an outpost, with a flag, 
far out from either flank, for he may be. able to 
incline towards the guns a few coveys that 
would otherwise have flown outside them. It 
is therefore most essential (more essential 
even for grouse driving than for the beating 
of other kinds of game) that you should have a general in 
command of the beaters who is well acquainted with the 
flight of the grouse on the ground he has to beat. Now 
you will often find that you can push grouse along, over the 
surface of the heather, and so round the corner of a glen, 
towards the guns, whereas it would be impossible to push them 
acyoss the glen towards those same guns. Grouse are uncom- 
monly fanciful in their ways. Sometimes they will readily come 
from one great glen side to another. In another glen they will 
show the greatest reluctance to perform exactly the same flight. 
In.places their preferred line of flight will lead them out over the 
watershed of the hills; in other places they can hardly be 
induced to leave these ultimate walls, as they appear, of their 
home. All these idiosyncrasies of the grouse in each locality 
it will be almost necessary for the successful marshaller of the 
beaters to know. As a rule the keepers on moors where 
driving has been practised for some years know them perfectly 
well, and regard their knowledge of it as a matter of course. 
They can hardly conceive that the stranger can take any 
other view of the line that the birds are likely to choose. 





HILL PONIES. 


There is one very curious and very ‘fine beat that the writer 
knows well. It is in perhaps the most beautiful part of an 
exceedingly beautiful moor, and the butts are placed on the 
one side of a glen, facing up towards the head of the glen. The 
beat proceeds along the other side of the glen, and part of its 
peculiar interest lies in the fact that as you wait in your butt you 
can see practically the whole of the beat in progress, the flag- 
waving, and the gesticulations, and even faintly hear the shouts 
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of the beaters as the birds rise or try to break back. Starting 
from a line rather in rear of a prolongation of the line of the 
butts, the drive proceeds along the opposite side of the glen until 
it has come in line with the butts, and then it goes on towards 
the glen’s head, for all the world as if the object of the drive were 
to send the birds out over the head of the glen, and away from 
the guns altogether. At this point the beaters are actually, but 
of course only temporarily, driving the birds away from the guns. 





BIRDS FLYING HAIGH. 


But it is well known that the birds have no disposition at all to 
go out of that glen head. Probably the ground beyond is 
unfamiliar or distasteful to them. At any rate, the fact is that 
they will always make a turn round the head of the glen, and 
so begin to come towards, instead of going away from, the guns. 
This wheeling movement will have been aided by the appear- 
ance of a man or two on the horizon line at the head of the 
glen, and, indeed, the whole upper end of the flank of the beating 
line is kept rather in advance of the lower ; but this is only done 
to further encourage the birds in the direction of flight that their 
natural instinct inclines them to. And generally it is to be 
taken as a maxim in beating both grouse and every other wild 
thing, that the guns should, as much as possible, be ranged 
across the natural line of flight, while the beat is pushing the 
birds along it. This is, of course, an obvious principle, but 
it will not suffer by restatement. Then, when the beating line 
has reached the head of the glen, ‘it will begin to wheel round 
also, and the whole line will then come on towards the guns, 
pushing the birds straight for the butts (vide plan). 

This instance is an extreme one, but it 1s only a typical one 
of what may anywhere be done in less degree 
by studying the flight of the birds and taking 
advantage of its natural bent. It is one of 
the principles that must underlie all successful 
driving. 

Of course, there are various other principles, 
all, perhaps, equally obvious, such as posting 
a picquet, or advancing the flank to keep birds 
from breaking at a tempting place. Also a 
deal will depend on the wind, for even grouse, 
strong fliers as they are, will more readily 
drift to leeward than fight to windward, though 
far less affected by wind in their flight than 
either pheasants or partridges. To be on the 
driven birds and beat them back at once is 
sometimes good policy with grouse, as with 
partridges, though not so essential in their 
case, and generally a beat over fresh ground is 
better. 

The length of ground beaten in at one time 
is, of course, far greater in grouse driving than 
in partridge driving. It is, perhaps, a good 
plan to shorten beats, where. it is possible, 
early in the season, before birds are strong on 
the wing, but it is not always to be done where 
you have your butts in position. As the season 
advances birds grow wilder and stronger and disposed to further 
flights. The disposition of your line of beaters should be some- 
what concave, towards the line in which they are beating, with 
each flank rather advanced, though the relative advancement of 
either must, of course, depend on the various circumstances that 
have been noted above. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the butts, for safety’s 
sake, should all be in a line, or as nearly in line as the 
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circumstances of the ground 
permit. Moreover, if it so 
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concealed’ from the view of 
the guns in the neighbouring 
butt, it is a good plan to put 
ap a stone, as a mark, on the 
line’ between ‘the two, to 
indicate to the shooter in 
either where he may and may 
not shoot. The distance at 
which a gunshot is recorded 
to have made a, wound that 
would certainly have been a 
blinding one had the pellet 
struck the eye is sotething 
like 200yds. This is a con- 
sideration that suffices to 
show the danger of firing in * 
the direction of a fellow-man 
even at a range that seems 
absurdly long. It is an Ax 

advantage to have the heather 

burned for 1ooyds. or so both - 
behind and before the butts, 
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for it saves much trouble and + er 


much loss of birds in the pick a 
up. Moreover, the absence of 

covert in front of the butts 2 
prevents birds that come on 
early in the drive from 
pitching there, generally to go back over the beaters’ heads 
when the beating line approaches them, and disposes them 
rather to come on straight and at once over the shooters. 
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SPORT IN ART. 


than it does to-day in the lives of the governing classes, 

sportsmen loved to surround themselves with the 
trophies of their sport. They lined the walls of their presence 
chambers and halls with the bleached skulls of hart and buck; 
the floors were covered with skins; and when they sat at table 
they had before them elaborately-got-up dishes shaped to imitate 
some beast of the chase, or wildfowl, or even a scene in the 
hunting field, while the principal table ornaments, wrought by 
skilled silversmiths after some master’s design, consisted of antlered 
stags, wild boar, or bear turning upon the pursuing pack, such 
as are preserved in many of the great European museums. 
Nay, in some cases the ruling passion was carried beyond death, 


A T an age when the chase played a far more important part 
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PLAN OF DRIVE. 


more than one great veneuy being laid to rest wrapped in a 
deer or bear skin. 

Some of the greatest artists of their day either furnished 
designs or with their own hands artificed ornaments for domestic 
use, in which trophies of the chase formed the principal part ; 
nor was the development of zrt and taste uninfluenced by the 





0. Schmidt. A CELEBRATED IBEX CHANDELIER. Vienna. 


passion for the chase. The simple decoration of hall and corridor 
by hanging up bleached skulls, which were the delight of sports- 
men in early days, was not sufficient to please the eyes of those 
who had become accustomed to the more complicated ornaments 
of the Renaissance. The natural skull was replaced by a carved 
head representing in a more or less conventional form the real 
thing. The shield supporting it was no longer the plain 
shield copied from those in use in war and tournament, but 
its edges were notched and carved and turned, its shape 
widened or elongated, till the origin of the shield was lost, 
and it became merely a decorative lozenge. The head was 
also improved upon ; a turnip or twig of the beech carved in wood 
was put into the animal’s mouth, triumphal wreaths of oak, 
beech, or vine leaves were carved as if hung round the base of 
the antlers. The leaves were coloured naturalistically, while the 
acorns or bunches of grapes were gilt. Thus this elaboration 
was brought into harmony with the carved and heavily gilt 
furniture, the ornamented panelling and gorgeous tapestries of a 
period retuadant in ornamentation, while the simply-mounted 
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antler, with its 
background _ of 
whitewashed 
walls or plain 
panels, became 
as unfashionable 
as did _ other 
customs of a less 
complex and 
luxurious time. 
Fig. 1 repre- 
sents a famous 
specimen of 
such _ strangely- 
adorned carved 
heads. In_ this 
instance it 
supports a much- 
prized curiosity 
in the shape of a 
malformed stag’s 
antlers. It hangs 
in the great 
reception hall at 
Moritzburg, the 
King of Saxony’s 
ancient hunting 
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bust are, of 
course, those of 
the northern 
Wissent. The 
features of the 
mermaid remind 
one more of a 
buxom _ burgess 
than of a marine 
sylph, and pos- 
sibly they were 
those of Scolding 
Agnes, Diirer’s 
bitter-tongued 
spouse. We do 
not know 
whether the 
design was ever 
actually carried 
out by the wood 
carver, probably 
it was, but has 
perished. The 
pen and ink 
sketch from 
which our repro- 
duction has been 


castle, in which  O¢to Schmidt. THE COUNCIL CHAMBER IN THE TOWN HALL AT STERZING. Vienna. made is one of 


the largest and 

most interesting of all antler collections extant is housed. Carved 
heads of this type present to English eyes a singular, not to 
say fantastic, appearance, though when seen amid suitable 
surroundings they seem more in keeping with other interesting 
mementoes of the golden age of sport. 

Another type of armament is represented by a series which 
I have selected to illustrate their artistic merit. The finest, if 
not also the oldest, is a famous chandelier, made not of 
a deer’s antlers, as was the usual custom, but out of an 
exceedingly fine pair of ibex horns, an animal that has long 
become extinct in the region where this interesting memento 
recalls old-time sport to the visitor traversing the Brenner Pass 
over the Alps. 

Fig. 2 gives a view of it at close quarters, and it is 
perhaps hardly necessary to explain that the bust represents 
Lucretia thrusting the dagger into her breast. It is an 
exceedingly beautiful piece of early Renaissance carving, dating 
from about the year 1500. It has been copied and recopied 
dozens of times, while a keen English collector vainly offered 
30,000 florins (nearly £3,000) for it two or three years ago. 
On the shield, from which the figure rises in such graceful lines, 
is emblazoned the eagle of Tyrol, supported by the crest of the 
town of Sterzing, the interesting old burgh on the Brenner, over 
which lay the chief medieval route from Italy to Germany. It 
hangs in the council chamber of the town hall, and Fig. 3 
gives us a good idea of its picturesque surroundings. The 
quaint, somewhat low room, with its panelled walls of an even 
earlier date and beautiful hand-wrought door-hinges of hammered 
scroll work, are as they were 400 years ago, when the thick wax 
cardles in the chandelier first shed their light upon the town 
fathers assembled in conclave. 

Fig. 4 shows us a famous design of a similar chandelier 
made A.D. 1513 by no less a master than Albert Direr, who, it 
is believed, executed it for his great crony, Master Pirkheimer, 
who, we know, was a keen collector of trophies of the chase 
as well as of art. The elch antlers forming the wings of the 





AN ELCH CHANDELIER. 


the treasures of 
the Ambraser Collection, Tyrol’s matchless ‘‘ Sammlung,’’ now 
forming part of the Imperial Museums in Vienna. 

Of slightly earlier date than either of the chandeliers we 
have just described are the two, Figs. 5 and 6, for they are 
both of Gothic design, and the busts were probably carved 
about the middle of the fifteenth century. Fig. 5 was 
evidently meant solely as an ornament, for it has no sconces or 
other contrivance for holding candles or other means of illumi- 
nating. This piece is now the property of Lord Powerscourt, 
and hangs in the antler-lined hall at Powerscourt with four or 
five others picked up in antiquarian raids in Continental byways. 

Fig. 6 was similarly obtained by me, and is one of my 
favourite pieces, for I have seen few of more graceful outline. 





GOTHIC ANTLER CHANDELIER. 


In both these specimens it is probable that the busts were first 
intended, and perhaps even used, for other and sacred purposes 
in some chapel or church, and it would be difficult to say when 
their adaptation to domestic uses actually took place. 

Fig. 7 is the representation of a ‘‘ Lusterweibel,’’ as these 
chandeliers are called, of considerably later date, its age being 
hardly more than 200 years, but it is a-beautiful specimen of the 
rococo period, and very fine fallow buck antlers lend grace to 
the carving. It hangs in one of the most interesting castles in 
Austria—i.e., Tratzberg in Tyrol—owned by a keen collector, 
Count Enzenberg. In this instance the carving was no doubt 
specially designed and made for the purpose to which we now 
see it put. The shields in Figs. 5, 6, and 7 are embellished with 
the coat of arms of the then owners. The one adorning the 
specimen in my collection (Fig. 6) being, curiously enough, the 
ibex rampant, which was the crest of the nobles von Bokh, whose 
home, two or three centuries ago, was the Schloss in which it 
now hangs. Now and again the same principle was applied to 
smaller articles for domestic use. Fig. 8 is the representation 
of a curious hat peg, the bust being that of a negro, while a. pair 
of fine chamois horns, with the crooks turned outwards, take the 
place of the figure’s legs. Hats or even coats could thus be 
hung up. In another specimen I have the bust is replaced by an 
oblong piece of ebony in which a Renaissance tracery in ivory 
is inlaid. 
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ANOTHER GOTHIC DESIGN. 


Natural history, so long as it was connected with sport, had 
surprising interest for many people, even in those intellectually 
dark days of the sixteenth century. The collection at Schloss 
Ambras, near Innbruck, made by Archduke Ferdinand, to which 
we have already briefly referred, was one of the most remarkable 
museums of curious natural history specimens of mediaeval times, 
while that of another Habsburgh ruler, Emperor Maximilian I1., 
inade about the middle of the sixteenth century under the guid- 
ance of Tychode Brahe, must have been an equally interesting 
one. Not long ago, while pursuing some researches in the Fidei 
Commis or private family library of the Habsburgh dynasty in 
Vienna, I came upon a remarkable folio volume containing a 
great number of beautifully-executed illuminations of some of 
the curiosities in Maximilian II.’s collection. 

Amongst others it contained a picture of the Dodo, 
drawn by one Hoefnagl, presumably from life, and, if so, 
it is probably the oldest one extant. Another picture that 
struck me even more was of a horn of the prong-buck, or 
North American antelope. For it clearly shows that the 
fact that this animal sheds its horns or rather the horny sheath 
enveloping the bone core, was then already known. It is the 
only antelope species that exhibits this peculiarity, and the 
fact of its doing so was constantly questioned, until researches of 
the present generation established the truth beyond gainsay. It is 
not only very curious that a specimen of the shed horn should 
have been brought to Europe so soon after the discovery of the 
Continent, but equally so that men were cognisant of a fact in 
natural history upon which ridicule was constantly cast for more 
than 300 years afterwards. W. A. BaiLiie-GRoHMAN. 
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IN THE GARDEN. 


BusH APPLE TREES. 

e | HE Apple is the great English fruit. We appreciate the Pear, Grape, 
Plum, Apricot, Peach, and other delicately-flavoured kinds of fruit, but 
none is so wholesome and nutritious as the Apple, or can be used in so 

many ways. Its culture is increasing rapidly, and we hope will continue to do 

so, in private as well as market gardens. A very good way to grow the trees, 
especially when there are no broad acres at command, is as bushes. Not only 
is the bush form useful in small gardens, but the trees are more under command. 

As a good fruit grower recently mentioned : ‘‘ Bush trees can be readily sprayed 

with insecticides for the destruction of insect and parasitic enemies. More- 

over, their fruit is less liable to injury from wind, is more easily thinned and 
gathered ; the tree also affords a quicker return, and is more easily pruned than 
the standard. It is essentially the tree for the amateur, as a good collection of 
varieties can be grown on a limited space, and the pleasure of watching the 
development of their crops can be obtained without difficulty. A skilfully 
managed plantation of these trees, comprising a collection of the best varieties, 
is a good object-lesson. Many might profit by inspecting such before planting, 
if we draw conclusions from the badly-managed trees to be often met with. 

Far too frequently trees are badly planted, and left with little’ further attention. 

Accommodating as the Apple is, its crops cannot be reaped in this way.” All 

this is true, and should be remembered by the beginner. 

PLANTING THE TREES, 

The time is rapidly passing away for planting fruit and other trees, but, of 
course, the season for this work is by no means over. When high cultivation 
is followed, the ground should always be carefully prepared beforehand by 
thorough trenching, throwing out all the bad soil, so as to give the roots a good 
foundation, It is needful to exercise great care in choosing the trees. Those 
that have remained for years in one spot without being touched, save the 
necessary pruning, are unlikely to succeed ; they are not prepared for removal, 
and the shock of transplanting is too much, so that some years must elapse 
before they are <horoughly established in their new quarters. All trees in good 
nurseries are prepared for removal by frequent disturbance at the root, and for 
this reason young fruit trees that were lifted the previous year should be 
selected as less likely to feel any serious effects from the change. It is 
attention to these apparently small details that ensures success, Plunge the 
roots in water if they are at all dry when received, and with a sharp knife cut 
off injured pieces. Then make a hole sufficiently deep to receive them without 
cramping, laying them out carefully on all sides, and sprinkling over some of 
the finer parts of the compost. Well work it in amongst them, tread gently, 
and fill up with soil. Put a strong stake to each tree, as wind rocking the 
stem to and fro disturbs the roots, and prevents them making headway in the 
soil. Having completed this, mulch with well-decayed manure. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF STOCKS. 

Successful fruit culture depends far more upon the right selection of stocks 
than the beginner frequently supposes, and upon certain stocks some varieties 
absolutely refuse to grow. There is no hesitation in declaring that the stock for 
bush trees is the English Paradise, as trees on this stock bear with great freedom 
when young. In the Royal Horticultural Society’s gardens at Chiswick there 
are several rows of these excellent bush trees, which return good crops yearly. 
When the bushes have been planted, cut the shoots to a good outward eye, and in 
future guard against overcrowding the growths. When the trees are crowded in 
their rows—and they should not be less than 12‘t. apart—the wood cannot get 
ripened up or the air play upon the branches. Unless judicious thinning and 
planting at the distance named are practised, the results—with regard to the 
crop—will be poor, and the fruits few and flavourless. 


THE Best BusH TREE KINDs. 

It is as important to make a good choice of varieties as to select the proper 
stock. Too many kinds are not required, and many growers fail through 
planting a mere collection, not restricting the varieties to a few of the most 
prolific and best flavoured. Cox’s Orange Pippin, the most delicious and long 
keeping of all dessert fruits, succeeds well upon the English Paradise stock. The 
writer has a good plantation of bush trees, which always bear regularly. Of 
course, King of the Pippins is a general favourite; it is not one of the best 
with regard to flavour, but the fruits are pretty to look at, and no variety is more 
prolific or of hardier growth. Allington Pippin is a newer variety that promises 
to become a leading dessert Apple; it is handsome and of good quality, 
combined with freedom and hardy growth. Beauty of Bath is early, and the best 
of its kind in summer, whilst note may be made of the showy Worcester 
Pearmain, the renowned Ribston Pippin, Fearn’s Pippin, Court Pendu Plat, 
Braddick’s Nonpareil, Adams’ Pearmain, Claygate Pearmain, and the well-known 
late Apple—Sturmer Pippin. Of the kitchen varieties, those only for cooking, 
choose Blenheim Orange, though this may also be used for dessert, Lord Suffield 
(early), Stirling Castle, Warner’s King, Lane’s Prince Albert, Bismarck, 
Bramley’s, and Wellington, also called Dumelow’s Seedling. There are many 
others, but none more profitable than those named. Several new Apples have 
been raised of late years. Sandringham is one, but it is not included here, as 
the writer has little actual experience of it. Would some good fruit grower 
improve upon this selection, if possible, mentioning soil, situation, stock, and 
other details necessary to secure the best results? A variety may succeed 
perfectly in the North of England, but fail completely in the South. 


THE EARLY FLOWERS. 

The clear air and sunshine of a January day tempt the flowers to open, 
and those who call winter “ dreary and flowerless” know nothing of the many 
pretty things in beauty at this time. In our visits lately to English gardens we 
made note of the plants in beauty, and compiled the following list, which other 
readers can doubtless add to: 

Hamamelis arborea, golden flowered shrub, called Tree Wych Hazel. 

Chimonanthus fragrans (‘* Winter Sweet”), soft lemon yellow, fragrant 
shrubby wall plant. 

Garrya elliptica, wall plant, leafy, and with long greenish tassels or 
catkins. 

fris alata. 

Iris stylosa and the white variety. 

Snowdrops in variety. 

Crocuses, especially the beautiful early and fragrant C. Imperati, 

Violets. 

Winter Aconite (Eranthis hyemalis), a charming little early bulb, with its 

yellow flowers set in a collar of green leaves. 
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Narcissus pallidus precox.—This is a charming 
early Daffodil, the earliest, we think, of the whole 
family ; its flowers vary somewhat in form and depth 
of colouring, and the bulbs do not always increase so 
freely as one could desire, but it is welcome as a 
harbinger of the beautiful flowers to follow. 

Sternbergia lutea (the Winter Daffodil). 

Jasminum nudiflorum (the Winter Jasmine), very 
bright when its leafless shoots are smothered with 
golden flowers. It is useful to cut for the house, and 
the buds open perfectly in water. No winter-flowering 
climber is brighter than this. 

Daphne Mezereum (the Mezereon), a shrub which 
flowers in winter or early spring. A note recently 
appeared respecting it. 

Flellebores, the later Christmas Roses and varieties 
of the Lenten Rose (H. orientalis), but so much 
depends, of course, upon the locality. 

The flowers mentioned were seen in Midland 
gardens, and, of course, a larger variety beautifies the 
more Southern counties. In the Rev. Henry Ewbank’s 
charming garden at Ryde a host of flowers expand 
before this when the weather is mild, Hepaticas, 
Ficarias, Primroses, and early flowers, which in colder 
districts are hidden until February days tempt them to 
open in the warm sunshine. 


WoRK IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

This has proved so far an excellent winter for 
planting, and there should be few arrears, but many, 
no doubt, are still considering the trees to go in 
certain positions, or contemplating alterations in 
borders or pleasure grounds, forgetful that the winter 
is fast hurrying away. Be wise, and start all heavy 
work at once, rooting out shrubs that have far exceeded 
their proper place, restricting unruly kinds in the 
shrubbery, and forming new groups in the pleasure 
grounds. Alterations in the mixed border may be 
made now, but it is better to divide hardy plants to 
increase the stock just as new growth is beginning, 
which will be in most cases not until quite the end of 
the month. It is quite time the Roses were 


planted, and in our case we always try to finish this work before the 
winter is over. At the time of writing weather and soil are suitable for the 
This year the writer has planted 


plants, which quickly get established. 
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CHAPTER V. 
MAGDALENA EstTrRapa. 

HE days that followed were filled with sunshine and laughter; 
with meriendas, horse-racing, bull-fights, and bowls (Thomas 
Larkin had an excellent alley); with much eating of 

spiced dishes ; much drinking of strong waters. In early days, 
ova et labora (work and pray) had been the motto of the padres ; 
and before the secularisation of the missions none disputed their 
sovereign authority, but now ‘twas play and pray, and more of 
the former than of the latter. We were given the freedom of 
Monterey, and the best people vied with each other in entertain- 
ment of the Ingleses. 

At the ball given by Alvarado in our honour Madam Letty 
wore her wedding dress, and a diamond star, the gift of that 
spendthrift Courtenay, blazed in her golden hair. The gown 
was of satin, and the Dons said that surely she had dropped from 
heaven. These good Catholics were, to a man, only too ready 
to bow the knee and worship this fair divinity from over-seas. 

«She is white as milk,” I heard the wife of an alfévez say. 
“* Virgen Santisima ! She has a look of the Madonna.” 

On this occasion I first met Magdalena Estrada. The 
Governor introduced me to the sefiorita, but I had already 
learned from Soto that she was the only child of .a Spaniard of 
degree, that she was betrothed to a wealthy Mexican, and that 
the famous Rancho Santa Margarita (which had belonged to her 
dead mother) was a portion of her dowry. She had just passed 
her seventeenth birthday, and was esteemed by the caballeros a 
wit and a beauty, fairer of skin than most of the Montereyenas, 
and nimbler of tongue. But what captivated my fancy was the 
splendour of her eyes and the pensive, pathetic droop of her 
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a lot of China Roses against a warm south wall 
in a border where there is Rosemary, Lavender, 
and fragrant shrubs of beautiful colour in 
winter. On sunny December days it is a keen 
pleasure to gather the Rose flowers for the house, 
and last December, early in the month, the writer 
gathered a bowlful, but only of the bright and 
graceful *‘common” monthly kind, as precious as 
any Rose of the garden. We intend to grow this 
group more freely in the future, especially that 
wonderfully coloured Laurette de Messimy, which 
many good rosarians regard as the most beautiful 
introduction of recent years. We wish all who 
possess a mass of common shrubs in their gardens 
would at this time root them out and plant others 
selected from the beautiful Crabs, Cherries, and so 
forth. The true beauty of flowering trees and 
shrubs is as yet unrevealed in many gardens. Many 
advances have been made towards a truer style of 
gardening, but the great storehouse of trees 
and shrubs from other worlds is as_ yet 
untouched. 


EvVONYMUS JAPONICUS IN FRUIT. 


This deep green shrub is fruiting very freely 
this year in Southern gardens. It is very pretty 
when in fruit, with its  coral-coloured clusters 
against rich foliage, and if it fruited in the 
sarne free way every year one would prize the shrub 
more highly. It is generally a success in seacoast 
gardens, even when moistened with salt spray. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED.-—Messrs. J. Carter 
and Co., 237-238, High Holborn, send us their 
catalogue for the present year; it is full of informa- 
tion and freely illustrated. Messrs. Daniels Bros., 
Norwich, send their illustrated guide for amateur 
gardeners, which is a useful catalogue with cultural 
notes. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTs.—We - shall 
be pleased to assist our readers in matters concerning 
the garden. We are also in touch with many first-class gardeners, and 
shall be happy to recommend one to any who may require the services of a 
reliable man. 
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mouth. Before she spoke to me I was sensible of a thrill, a 
bitter-sweet pang, a premonition, may he, of pain and pleasure. 
She seemed different from other maidens. In Letty I had 
admired and loved simplicity, purity, innocence; but in Mag- 
dalena something far more subtle appealed to me. And the 
charm was illusive, cunningly compounded of speech and 
silence, of mirth and melancholy. For her silence was more 
eloquent than speech, and tears lurked in her laughter. When 
she wept-—this I discovered later—she would often pause to 
smile, and the witchery and pitifulness of these smiles would make 
my own eyes wet. Now that I am old | see that she was a true 
type of her race, a child of to-morrow, in that she repudiated 
the troubles of to-day, and a daughter of yesterday, in that the 
glory and beauty of her was of the past rather than the present. 

And sitting with her in the long, low sala, I could not but 
be aware that the dominant note of the function was also of 
yesterday. The furniture, though handsome, was antique, the 
costumes were beautiful, but I marked on more than one jaqueta 
the ravages of moths. 

‘‘Ah!” said Magdalena, when I praised the silks and satins 
and brocades, ‘‘ they are lovely, yes, but old. Ay de mi/ old and 
almost worn out. Do you know I prefer your sober colours. 
Look at that man there. All he has is on his back. He has 
gambled away everything except his grandfather's clothes.” 

I marked the buck with interest. He wore a jacket of green 
satin with Mexican pesetas for buttons, his waistcoat was of 
lemon-coloured brocade with gold buttons, the breeches of red 
velvet, the boots fashioned out of buckskin, bound below the knee 
with green silk ribands, and embellished further with tassels 
from which hung little figures of cats and dogs made of glass 
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beads. His mantle was of sky-blue cloth with a red lining, 


gallooned with silver and fringed. Would that D’Orsay could 
have seen him! He wore his hair in three long braids, but 
Alvarado and the Dons of quality cut their hair after the 
European fashion. Some of the young men, however, notably 
those they called soldados distinguidos, had let their forelocks grow. 
This fashion was peinado de furia. 

“ He is not beggared yet,” I remarked. 

“And he has his grandfather’s ideas, too,’’ continued 
Magdalena, in her soft voice. ‘‘He was a Spaniard, but the 
grandmother, alas! was an Indita, and when the fine clothes are 
staked and lost at monte, he will be all Indian again. Que lastima !”’ 

Then she 
fell to praising 
Letty’s colour- 
ing, not forget- 
ting, perhaps— 
for the witch was 
cunning —her 
own eyes and 
hair. 

“We must 
all look like 
Indios to you, 
sehor,’’ she 
whispered, with 
a laugh that 
belied the words. 

“Tf I should 
tell you, 
senorita, how 
you look to me, 
your cheeks, [ll 
warrant, would 
grow redder than 
my cousin’s.”’ 

She laughed. 
“| was warned 
to beware of you. 
Ay de mi! You 
are a_ heretic, 
senor,’’ and she 
sighed sweetly. 

*“ Ay,” said 
I, ‘“‘and I burn 
already.” 

“QOur = sun 
has kissed your 
cheeks.”’ 

“Not a 
Californian son,” 
said I in English, 
for Soto had told 
me that she had 
studied our 
tongue, “but a 
Californian 
daughter has 
wrought the 
mischief.” 

“7 don’t 
understand,” she 
answered, but 
she blushed and 
turned aside her 
graceful _ head. 
“Tell me, did a 
Castellana teach 
you to make 
nice speeches ?”’ 

‘* Perhaps,” 
said I. ‘I have 
travelled in 
Castile, senorita, 
and the ladies of 
Spain are - —” 

‘© Yes——, 
she murmured, pouting, ‘they are the handsomest in the world, 
you would say.” 

‘* The handsomest in the old world, seforita.”’ 

As we chatted, the contra-danza, in which we took no part, 
was being danced. Curiously enough, the young women 
remained seated, while the elders—I saw grandmothers on the 
floor—stood up in two rows, the men facing the women, as we 
do at home in Sir Roger de Coverley. The music was of the 
tempo of a waltz and the figures were intricate. His Excellency 
had commanded several pastoral dances: Ja jota, la bamba, a 
most comical performance, wherein the danseuse placed on her 
head a glass of water, and then proceeded to pick up hand- 
kerchiefs without a drop being spilled, ¢/ bovrego, a sort of 
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“‘ The danseuse placed on her head a glass of water.” 
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pantomime, and, of course, el son. Magdalena Estrada was not 
called out, obviously at her own desire. The tecolero, or master 
of ceremonies, approached her twice; each time she rose, gave 
him her small hand, and was then by him turned and reseated. 

In a few minutes she dismissed me, but not till I had 
obtained the promise of a waltz, for she told me that after 
supper the waltzing would begin, and that the ladies of quality 
would dance. I made my best bow at parting, and thanked her 
for the pleasure she had given me. 

‘“‘ Pleasure !”” echoed this shameless coquette; ‘‘ what pleasure 
have I given to the sefor ?”’ 

‘‘Pleasure and pain are yours to give,” I murmured. 
‘* Pleasure comes 
first, but pain 
may follow.” 

‘¢ Pain,” she 
whispered, and 
her voice broke 
for an_ instant, 
“is the common 
lot, senor, but 
no pain, I hope, 
will come to you 
from me.” 

As I strolled 
away Soto 
touched my arm, 
and led me out- 
side. 

‘* Tate, tate ! 
Have a care,” 
said he, lightly. 
“Forbidden 
fruit, you know, 
Don Juan, 
is-—— 

‘“‘Where is 
her lover?” I 
demanded. 
‘« Why is he not 
here? I should 
like to see him.” 

‘** He is good 
to look at,” said 
the comistonado, 
twirling his 
black mustachios 
with an ineffable 
air, ‘and rich, 
aye rich; and mi 
amigo, Narciso 
Estrada, the 
father of Magda- 
lena, loves gold. 
Not a word, you 
understand. 
Dios! but the 
daughter is 
beautiful.” 

We drank 
her health in His 
Excellency’s 
Madeira, and as 
we were draining 
our glasses | 
marked a bie 
man in a friar’s 
habit, a genuine 
Friar Tuck. 

‘Who is 
that?’ said I, 
nudging Miguel 
Maria. 

“© A friend,” 
replied Soto 
(truly his friends 
were legion). 
Padre Quijas, what angel has 


” 


‘“ You must know him. Hola! 
sent you to Monterey?” 

‘No angel,” replied the good father, coming forward, with 
a smile upon his jolly face, ‘ but el Comandante,” and 1 knew that 
he was speaking of Vallejo. 

My companion kissed the padre’s, hand, in mockery, of 
course, for that fashion had departed, and enquired tenderly 
concerning the health of what seemed to me the most robust 
person I had met in Alta California. Old Mark joined us; he 
had been dancing, and was very warm and very loquacious, 
indeed, indiscreetly so. 

‘“* And what does Vallejo say, Padre José?” 


The father shrugged his mighty shoulders. ‘‘ He says 
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that he is neither centralist, federalist, nor monarchist, but 
a ranchero.” 

** Jealous of Juanito, his beloved nephew—hey ? ” 

‘“* Perhaps,” replied the priest. ‘* We all love power.” 

‘*The country was happier and more prosperous under the 
Mission rule,” muttered Jaynes. ‘I find one hide now where 
four years ago there were ten. ‘Twill take me more than two 
years to get a cargo.” 

** You can console yourself meanwhile with a wife,” said 
Miguel Soto. He laughed and left us. 

‘* D—-—n his impudence,” exclaimed old Mark. ‘I hate 
these Mexicans. That fellow would luff into a British frigate, 
and expect the admiral of the fleet to give him leeway.” 

“ Tell me,” said I to the priest, ‘do you know a friend of 
Soto’s, a Mexican, who came to California with Gutierrez, and 
obtained a big grant of land, and who——’’ 

“Is engaged to Magdalena Estrada,” concluded the padre, 
with a keen glance at me. ‘ Yes, yes, my son, I know him well. 
His name is Castaiieda, Santiago Castaneda, and the saintliness, 
i’ faith, lies only in his name.” 

At this our first meeting Quijas spoke mainly of Vallejo and 
the troublous times. That the padre loved the bottle was indis- 
putable, but where is the man without a failing? Quijas had 
virtues that outweighed his vice. Jaynes told me that he had 
been a soldier, a brave and capable one, but on account of a most 
unfortunate and romantic love affair had been constrained to take 
orders. He had the confidence of both Vallejo and Alvarado, 
and was frequently employed by the former to carry despatches 
from Sonoma, Vallejo’s stronghold in the north, to the capital. 
He certainly had a better understanding of these complex 
Californian affairs than any man in the country, with the one 
brilliant exception of Juan Bautista Alvarado. 

Looking back, I make no doubt that ‘twas Quijas who 
either consciously or unconsciously was the cause of my drawing 
my sword on behalf of the people of the north. 

Supper was served at midnight. There was an abundance 
of beef and chickens, tamales, frijoles, tortillas, enchiladas, a very 
savoury dish, chiles rellenos (stuffed peppers), dulces, or preserves, 
some delicious sugared pastry, called azucarillos, and plenty of 
white wine, red wine, and aguardiente. Lettice sat beside the 
Governor, and I found myself next Magdalena, having had the 
honour of leading her formally to .the table. Before being 
accorded this privilege, an introduction to her father, Narciso 
Estrada, was indispensable. He was a gaunt, tall, thin-lipped 
man, hook-nosed as a buzzard, with piercing black eyes set close 
together beneath grizzled brows. He begged me to visit his 
rancho near San Luis Obispo. 

“’Tis a pity,” said he, slowly, ‘“‘ that my daughter’s future 
husband, Don Santiago, is not here to meet you.” 

I bowed ceremoniously. 

‘‘He prefers Santa Barbara to Monterey,” continued the 
Don, ‘‘ and so do I,” 

At supper Courtenay sat near Magdalena and me. He was 
in the highest spirits. Already his charming manners had 
bewitched the half—I need not mention which half—of those 
present. A stout dofa on my left confessed to me that her heart 
still throbbed ardently in a body that ‘must have weighed close 
to two hundred pounds. ‘ But I love him, senor; se Dios me 
perdona, | love him. Why did Juanito permit him to land? 
Ay, ay! He is beautiful this Valencia. Ojala!” 

Nothing but a stuffed pepper sealed her lips, and as she 
gobbled away I could hear her muttering to herself a thousand 
interjections. 

‘‘My aunt Maria Luisa was once a beauty,’ whispered 
Magdalena to me. ‘She has charge of me, you know, but 
really,” and the rogue laughed, “1 think it will be my duty to 
play the duena.” 

As the azucarillos were being served I spoke of her wedding. 
She frowned. 

‘““My wedding! Tate! Quien sabe? Perhaps I shall die a 
nun, senor.” 

‘A good many men will have to die first,” said I. “A 
nun, you!” 

“‘ But truly,” she persisted softly, and the lisping Spanish 
was sweet as the azucarillos ; ‘‘ truly, sefor, the peace and repose 
of a convent have charm for me. Padre Quijas is of my opinion. 
You know, he once loved a beautiful girl, and consoled himself 
for her loss in the Zacatecas College. He is a good man, seijior, 
and I’m sorry for him.” 

‘«« Are you sorry for all who are unfortunate in love ?”’ I asked. 

‘“‘ Yes, sefior, forall. It is surely the one thing worth having ; 
and lost, what is left save the consolations of religion ?”’ 

She spoke sympathetically, with her liquid eyes gravely 
confronting me and a pathetic quiver upon her lip. 

‘Do you know what love is?’’ I whispered. ‘ You are only 
seventeen—a child.” 

‘‘ Santisima! A child! Many marry at thirteen, senor. 
1 have seen girls of twelve with a babyin their arms. I'am no 
child. And as for love—hé, hé! Perhaps I, a child”—I could 
see that the word had affronted her—* 1, who am only seventeen, 
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could teach you what love is, and”—her voice broke for the 
second time that evening—‘“ and, ay de mi ! what it is not.” 

I withheld the obvious and common-place answer. 

‘You are offended—no ?”’ she whispered shyly, interpreting 
my silence amiss. 

‘“Not I, believe me. The truth is, I was thinking of—of 
Senor Castafieda.” 

‘I, too, am silent when I think of him,” she replied, gravely ; 
and then we were interrupted by Tia Maria Luisa. 

‘You eat nothing, nothing,” she said to us in mild remon- 
strance. ‘ You talk, talk, talk all the time. Dios! But that is 
foolish. To talk, when one can eat! Huy!” And she drew in 
her breath sharply between two rows of pretty teeth. I could 
see that in her youth this stout dueia had been more than 
comely, and I wondered whether Magdalena would grow like 
her, and become huge and greedy. 

‘“‘ Tate!” whispered the witch. ‘* My mother was a Bandini, 
and I| take after them. Tia Maria is an Estrada.” 

**Can you read my thoughts, sefiorita ? ” 

‘** You have an honest face,” she replied, smiling, as she rose 
from the table. ‘ We are going to be good friends, I am sure.”’ 

I danced with her twice after supper, and only once with 
Lettice, who was besieged by the cabaileros. Master Courtenay, 
I noted, was greatly struck by the charms of Magdalena, and 
when they waltzed together, he so fair, she so dark, both so 
graceful, a buzz of applause broke from the company, and not a 
few clapped their hands. It chanced that I was standing beside 
Alvarado, and he turned to me, smiling. 

‘‘Mr. Valence,” said he in English, “is a handsome man— 
too handsome, some of my friends think,” and he glanced 
amusedly at the scowling face of the buck in green satin and red 
velvet. His Excellency was dressed in a sober dark green frock, 
with white pantaloons, not calzonervas, and he seemed to mark 
with silent approval my own sober garments. 

‘“‘You dance, sir?” said I. 

He answered quietly, “‘ As you see, my friend, I am slightly 
lame—a touch of rheumatism. For a Spaniard I dance badly.” 

‘‘ But you make the others dance—well?”’’ I ventured to 
add. I use the word “ ventured” advisedly, for Alvarado, though 
still a young man, was not one with whom a stranger would dare 
to be familiar. However, he smiled and seemed pleased. 

“Can I see you to-morrow?” he said curtly, for he was no 
phrase-maker. ‘‘To-morrow at one? Yes? That is good. 
And now oblige me by waltzing with that pretty girl yonder, who 
looks so invitingly at you. Cavamba! Blue eyes are in demand 
to-night !” 

As I obeyed, I wondered vaguely what the Governor would 
say to me on the morrow, and reflected that it would be a 
pleasure to serve this Californian, who needed friends and could 
pipe to their dancing. The times were indeed troublous, as 
Padre Quijas said, but for my part J was glad of it. Only when 
my mind dwelt upon Lettice did.I feel misgiving, and lament 
vainly that she was not safe and snug at Cranberry- Orcas. 

We danced till four, and then accompanied the ladies to 
their houses. Returning to my lodging at Thomas Larkin’s, | 
espied a tumbled heap of brown cloth leaning against an adobe 
wall, and from the heap came a mellow voice, muttering, so it 
seemed to me, some dog-Latin. It was the good father. 

‘‘ Padre Quijas,” said I, ‘let me assist you.” 

‘‘The Lord hath sent you, my son,” he replied, very soberly. 
‘‘As you see, my head, which is the best part of me, has not 
failed me, but my legs are a disgrace to a Christian friar.”’ 

I lent him an arm, and escorted him to a quaint little room 
near the Church of the Presidio. He bubbled over with jests 
and anecdotes, and recited some verses : 

** O soberano liquor ! 
Nacido de verdes matas ! 
Tu me tumbas, tu me matas, 
Y—al hombre mejor— 
Haces andar a gatas!” 
Which, freely translated, means that too much aguardiente will 
turn a priest into a beast. 

The good father gave me his blessing before I left him, and 
assured me solemnly that he had nothing else to bestow. 

‘«‘ But,” said he, ‘to-morrow, my son, you will see one who 
holds the future in the palm of his hand—El Goberrador, Don 
Juan Bautista. And I shall see him, too, I shall see him, too,” 
he repeated, wagging his handsome head. Good night, my son! 
Sleep well—and dream of Magdalena.”’ 

‘¢ Who is betrothed to another,” I retorted. 

‘True, true,’”’ muttered the friar. ‘‘ Madve de Dios! 1 
had forgotten that. I forbid you, my son, to dream of her. 
Good night.” 

None the less, the lovely seforita came to me in my sleep, 
and whispered in my ear that she hated Santiago Castafieda, and 
wished that he were in heaven. I awoke with a start, and some- 
what of a headache. 

The sun was high in the heavens—the first quarter of a day 
destined to be marked by me with red was already spent. 

Se ( To be continued. ) 
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distinguished from the many Shiptons which are dotted 

over Oxfordshire as Shipton-under-Wychwood. Years 
ago, before the Clearing Act of 1850, the forest of Wychwood 
extended down over the slopes, at the foot of which the village 
lies. But since the disafforestation took place the borders of the 
forest have gradually receded, until they are at the nearest point 
some miles from the village itself, and the name alone remains to 
perplex the casual visitor. 

The beginnings of the Court lie far back. Part of the 
house appears to be good work of the sixteenth century, but the 
main portion of the fabric as it stands to-day dates from about 
the year 1603—the date of Chastleton, near by—and was built 
by one of the family of Lacey, who held it during most of the 
century. From them it passed, in 1673, to the Reades, whose 
monuments remain on the walls of the parish church — Sir 
Thomas Reade (Fifth Clerk of the Green Cloth to His Majesty 
King George II., 1752)—Sir John—Sir Compton—Baronet 
after Baronet—and at the present time it is let to Mrs. David 
Reid. 

The house is built of the grey stone of the country. In 
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domestic architecture, at least, the builders of those days 
understood their art. Placed on the slope of a little valley, the 
house is a storey higher on the east than on the west side, and 
springs so straight and steep from the grass alley at its foot, that 
its sheer front dominates the terraces and fishponds like the keep 
of a fortress. Thick walls and massive foundations endow it 
with an air of strength and endurance that are yet only the 
beginning of its charm, for up above gable after gable stands 
out clear-cut against the sky, and on each face and at every 
corner the outline of the house takes on a different beauty as it 
advances, angle overlapping angle in a design perpetually broken 
and yet never irregular. 

And, if one must attempt to analyse the effect of such 
building upon the eye, it is this loveliness of outline that con- 
stitutes the peculiar distinction of Shipton. It is not the beauty 
of mass, of those great quiet surfaces of plain brick or stone 
which give content and teaches peace; not that perfection of 
proportion that makes the simple garden front of St. John’s at 
Oxford a masterpiece; but it is a beauty that continually 
claims and holds the attention, that to one pacing below it 
offers at every step a fresh development of the first plan; not 
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the beauty of a plain building magnificently ornamented, but the 
miracle ofa living organism, the creation of an art in its very flower. 

Situated, as the Court is, in the very centre of the village, 
our admiration is compelled by the cunning with which the 
original planner has ‘with walls and towers girdled round” the 
house and grounds in such a way as to exclude from them the 
view of any other human habitation. 

The great charm of the gardens lies not so much in the 
variety and rarity of. shrub and flower—though there is an 
abundance of both—nor in any freaks of the topiarist’s art, but 
in the perfect way in which they have been adapted to, and 
harmonise with, the architecture of the house. 

This is well shown in our illustration, where a long grass 
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alley, running the whole length of the garden and flanked by a 
yew hedge, sweeps one side of the house and on the other is 
raised to a terrace, which connects with the entrance door. 
Unfortunately, the hand of the ‘ improver,’’ as is only too 
apparent from this and the next illustration, has been at work 
here in the early part of this century, with the result that almost 
all the windows of thésfirst and second storeys were then deprived 
of their mullions, though, fortunately, one side of the house has 
been spared to vindicate its original beauty and to act as a 
deterrent to future vandalism. 

The best view of the house as a whole is that contained in 
the photograph taken from the field, access to which is obtained 
from the garden through the iron gate and down a flight of 

stone steps. There is a curious air 
of incompleteness about this, as if 
the work of the original planner 
had been cut short by death. 
However this may be, there is no 
reason to regret the “level acres of 
an English field,” without a glimpse 
of which no country house is 
complete. 

The waters of the fishpond, 
which hardly appear in this view, 
are seen lower down. Those who 
are acquainted with ‘Skelton’s 
Oxfordshire” will, no doubt, 
recollect the engraving which 
shows the upper pond of the two 
before the ground above had been 
raised into a lawn, and when it 
sloped gradually down to the 
water’s edge; and at the end of 
the lower pond, shown in the 
illustration, the old arrangement 
still remains. 

One of the most conspicuous 
features of the place are the yew 
hedges, which form the main lines 
in’ the design, and divide off the 
garden into different parts. The 
‘north garden, with the fountain in 
the centre, is separated by a hedge 
of this kind, as well as by a wall of 
goodly dimensions, from the orchard 
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from the west front by a terrace, 
flanked by another wall and the 
ubiquitous yew hedge beyond. 

From the north garden is 
obtained the best view of the 
oldest portion of the house. The 
end window of the dining-room 
opens upon a flight of stone steps, 
which lead down to the fountain 
and the pink and white may trees 
that in the spring lend a blaze of 
brighter colour to the eternal 
green and grey around. And here 
advantage has been taken of the 
slope of the ground to add very 
greatly to the privacy of the gardens, 
for the approach to the kitchens 
and the basement generally has 
been led between stone walls, so 
roofed over in part as to form a 
terrace above and a quiet covered 
way below. So there is no back 
to the house; the gardens encircle 
it continuously. 

Another illustration affords a 
view of the west front, now 
screened from the road by a mass 
of yews and boxes. Originally 
there was nothing between it and 
the house but the hedge and a low 
curtain wall, which appear in the 
foreground, and a pair of magnifi- Copyright 
cent walnut trees, which when 
felled in the early part of this century realised no less a sum 
than £140. 

An excellent view of the front, as it then was, is to be found 
in ‘* Neale’s Views of Seats,” a work which throws valuable light 
on the state of many country houses at the beginning of this 
century. 

Close to the south-west corner of the house are the stables, 
built in the same manner and as delightfully as the house. They 
form two sides of a great stable-yard. How many a college 
would gladly barter the pretentious failures of its modern Gothic 
for such a quadrangle as the stables of Shipton! 
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In the opposite angle of the yard stands, as another photo- 
graph shows, the dovecot, capable of holding 2,000 pigeons, and 
standing sentinel over the herbaceous border beneath it. The 
wall, along the line of which it is built, is typical of the majesty 
of design and breadth of conception inspired by which the old 
builders, undeterred by cost either of labour or of material, 
carried out their plans; their walls, to be worthy of the name, 
should be 15ft. and sometimes 2oft. high; their hedges, 
to be hedges, should be 8&ft. thick. Their work, two and 
three hundred years old, still remains to testify to the care and 
skill which they lavished upon it. 
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As the visitor ap- 
proaches the house under 
the shadow of one of 
these monumental walls, 
and, turning in at the 
entrance gate, looks from 
the deep shade of the 
avenue across the road 
to the sunlight playing 
on the gables, he is 
carried back to a time 
when men built and 
planned and planted not 
for themselves, but for 
their successors and 
generations to come. 

Their pleasure lay 
in the knowledge that the 
work they did was good, 
that the designs they 
made were true, and that 
if they themselves should 
be unable to enjoy the 
full completeness of it, 
it yet should stand, a 
reproach to a decadent 
generation of builders, 
and a model to the more 
enlightened generations 
to come. 

Close to the house, 
but screened by these 
stone walls and yew 
hedges, runs the road 
from Burford, dipping 
down here from its bleak 
or burnt uplands into the 
shelter and shadows of 
the valley. In old days, 
one fancies, men did not 
hate to see the road from 
their windows. To the 
dweller in the country the 
highway was his link . ‘ 
with the world, and thcse Copyright THE STABLES FROM THE GARDEN. “COUNTRY LIFE." 


who passed his gate 
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is in the city, and our 
hearts turning there also. 

But here the road 
runs by, and beyond 
it the avenue leads 
not to the house, but 
away from it. For 
directly opposite the 
gate begins a long 
straight walk between 
tall and close-set limes, 
which with fields on either 
hand passes away into a 
pleasant medley of wood 
and grass, which one in- 
voluntarily names ‘‘ The 
Pleasance.”’ Upstairs in 
the house the middle 
rooms of the west front 
look right down _ this 
avenue, and it is always 
with a fresh shock of 
delighted wonder that the 
guest, late arrived over- 
night, throws open his 
window, and, with eyes 
and ears yet scarcely 
cleansed from the dust 
and din of Piccadilly, 
looks out through the 
morning sunshine — into 
that long dim tunnel of 
cool green light. The 
avenue draws his feet 
with a gentle insistence. 
It seems to lead to some- 
thing different in kind 
from the stately house 
and the ordered garden, 
to a ruin, perhaps, or to 
the scene of a tragedy. 
Sometimes it is a walk 
designed for meditation ; 
sometimes rather one of 
the “places which pale 
passion loves.” And at 


either travellers upon their business or the neighbours, rich and the end of it nothing strange, only a wilderness of thickly 
poor, who made his society and perhaps followed his leading. shaded paths and unexpected waters.. For it comes suddenly 
Now we must shut out the world, buy up the right-of-way, upon a pond at the foot of a mighty cedar, where the wild 
plant out the railway, in a vain effort, to forget that our treasure duck rise and are away in a moment, and the silence falls again 
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on the wood‘and the water, and the little island in the midst of 
the water. So the walks lead on, now by the side of a sleepy 
channel, now at the edge of a meadow, where the horses turn 
to watch, but always under the trees, until the great green 
cloister is all trodden, and at the end of the vista the sun shines 
again upon the grey gables of the house. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 

WO books, one of them quite new, and the other quite old, but forgotten 

and excellent, and in a new edition, will serve the need of the present 

week. ‘‘Janice Meredith: A Story of the American Revolution” 
(Constable and Co.) is the new one of 
the two. It is the work of Mr. Paul 
Leicester Ford, who has already won 
something of a reputation with ‘‘ The 
Story of an Untold Love,” ‘* The Many- 
sided Franklin,” and ‘‘ The True George 
Washington.” It has many merits, and, 
so far as my humble observation goes, 
no faults worthy of mention. It is 
written with deliberation and thought, 
and it is polished ad unguem. It 
contains some delightful character 
sketches and some biting satire; and 
the beauty of the satire is that it is im- 
partially distributed on all sides. If 
there be Englishmen left who regret 
our nominal separation from the United 
States at a time when the citizens of 
the great Republic are among the best 
friends we possess as a nation, thev 
will be delighted at the acute, and 
even acetic and venomous, descriptions 
of the time-serving and cowardly 
revolutionists who made Squire Mere- 
dith’s life a burden to him. Equally 
any American heart in which there is 
anything of bitterness left will be 
comforted by the account of the English 
soldiery during the war of separation, 
and of the swindling commissaries who 
accompanied the British Army. But 
the satire, what though it bites deep 
and even cruelly, is, in a left-handed 
sort of way, genial. Americans and 
Englishry are drenched in it, but one 
is compelled to feel all the time that 
the author, even while he scourges 
with an unsparing lash those who Copyright 
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deserve it, is full of recognition and of appreciation for the good men who 
fought on both sides in that great struggle. But I pause. Any man or 
woman, reading thus far, might imagine that, in this story with a historical 
setting, history took the foremost place. But that is by no means the case. In 
the course of the book we get admirable character sketches of Washington, of 
Cornwallis, and of many historical personages besides. But for all that the 
essence of the book is that it is a love-story, the account of the course of the 
true love, which ran by no means smoothly, of Janice Meredith and John 
Brereton. Now Janice was a delightful girl, of Quaker up-bringing, and of 
more than considerable beauty. But she was also, albeit a simple creature, 
something of what our great aunts would have called a “minx.” In fact, 
there was a time at which her familiar friend, Tabitha Drinkwater, described 
her as a *‘ froward, indel'cate female.” But she was none the less of wonderful 
charm, She fascinated Charles Brereton, 
her father’s bondservant, who was a 
broken-hearted English gentleman in 
disguise ; Phil Hennion, the oafish son 
of the revolutionary and bankrupt 
neighbour of Squire Meredith, was the 
slave of her caprice, and even took the 
British side for her sake; Evatt, the 
British spy, who blossomed out into 
Lord Clowes, the Commissary-General 
and a prodigious rogue, was smitten by 
her charms ; every officer on either side 
whom she met in Philadelphia, when the 
fortunes of war were swinging now 
this way and now that, fell a victim to 
her, The great Washington himself, 
the stern impassive man, could not 
resist her. In a word, she was a 
woman, and, in spite of kittenish 
caprices at times, a true and a loving 
woman, and the story of her true love 
for Brereton, and of the vile artifices 
which the Commissary employed to 
deceive her, of her pride, and of 
Brereton’s pride, is of no common 
interest. Also, there is a vast fund of 
quiet humour in the book, from which I 
extract an account of a time-honoured 
American custom as practised upon the 
person of Janice’s father, in case any- 
body should not know how to carry 
that custom into effect in England, 
should occasion arise. As a method 
of expressing public opinion it seems 
to have certain rough merits. 

‘*The depleted larders of Green- 
wood, together with the small prospect 
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farm, drove the Squire to the necessity of pressing his tenants for the 
half yearly rentals. Whatever his needs, the attempt to collect them was 
thoroughly unwise, Mr. Meredith, as a fact, being in better fortune than 
many of his tenants, for they had seen their young crops ridden over, or 
used as pasture, by the cavalry of both sides, and were therefore not 
merely without means of paying rent, but were faced by actual want for their 
own families. The surliness or threats with which the Squire’s demands were 
met should have proven to him their impo'icy; but if to the simple-minded 
landlord a debt was a debt and only a debt, he was quickly to learn that there 
are various ways of payment. No sooner had the Continental army followed 
Howe across the Raritan, and thus left the country side to the government, or 
lack of government, of its own people, than the tenants united in 4 movement 
designed to secure what might legally be termed a stay of proceedings, and 
which possessed the unlega) advantage of being at once speedy and effective. 

**One night in July the deep sleep of the master of Greenwood was 
interrupted by a heavy hand being laid on his shoulder, and ere he could blink 
himself into effective eyesight, he was none too politely informed by the 
spokesman of four masked men who had intruded into his conjugal chamber 
that he was wanted below. While still dazed, the Squire was pulled, rather 
than helped, out of bed, and Mrs, Meredith, who tried to help him resist, was 
knocked senseless on the floor. Down the stairs and out of the house he was 
dragged, his progress being encouraed by such cheering remarks as ‘ We'll 
teach you what Toryism comes ter.’ ‘Where’s them tools of old George 
you’ve been a-feeding, now?’ ‘Want your rents, do you? Well, pay day’s 
come. 

**On the lawn were a number of men similarly masked, grouped about a 
fire over which was already suspended the tell-tale pot. To this the Squire was 
carried, his night-shirt roughly torn from his back, and, while two held him, 
a coating of the hot tar was generously applied with a broom, amid screams of 
pain from the unfortunate, echoed in no minor key by Janice and the slave 
servants, all of whom had been wakened ly the hubbub. Meantime, one of the 
law-breakers had returned to the house, and now reappeared with Mrs. 
Meredith’s best feather 
bed, which, hastily 
slashed open with 
knives, and the Squire 
ignominiously rolled in 
the feathers, transform- 
ing that worthy at 
once to an appearance 
akin to an ill-plucked 
fowl of mammoth 
proportions. 

‘* Although, as 
already noted, the 
fences had disappeared 
from the face of the 
land, with the same 
timeliness which had 
been shown in the 
production of the 
mattress, a rail was 
now introduced upon 
the scene, and the 
miserable object having 
been hoisted thereon, 
four men lifted it to 
their shoulders. A 
slight delay ensued 
while the  Squire’s 
ankles were tied to- 
gether, and then, with 
the warning to him 
that ‘If yer don’t sit 
right and hold tight, 
yell enjoy your ride 
with yer head down 
and yer toes up,’ 
the men started off 
at a trot down the Copyright 
road. Sharing the 
burden by turns, the Squire was carried to Brunswick, where, daylight having 
come, he was borne triumphantly twice round the green, amid hoots and yells 
from « steadily growing proce-sion, and then was finally ferried across the 
river and dumped on the opposite bank, with the warning from the spokes- 
man that worse would come to him if he so much as dared show his face again 
within the county.” 

The second and last book on my list is one which lends itself to, or rather 
compels, the process of reviewing by extract. It is ‘‘The Praise of Gardens : 
An Epitome of the Literature of Garden Art, with an Historical Epilogue by 
A’exander Forbes Sieveking.” (Dent.) Mr. Sieveking has made his selections 
with dainty learning and taste from the garden literature of all ages, and it is in 
one-sense easy, and in another difficult, to select from the selection ; easy 
because it is difficult to find anything unsuitable, difficult because one 
would like to quote all—but the law of copyright ard the dimensions of 
Country LiFe are alike inexorable. So, to waste no more words, let us rush 
in medias res, Ilere is a beautiful Chinese passage from the works of 
Chou-tun-i : 

‘* Lovers of flowering plants and shrubs we have had by scores, but T’ao 
Yiian-ming alone devoted himself to the chrysanthemum. 

‘* Since the opening days of the T’ang dynasty, it has been fashionable to 
admire the peony; but my favourite is the water-lily. How stainless it rises 
from its slimy bed! How modestly it reposes on the clear pool—an emblem 
of purity and truth. Symmetrically perfect, its subtle perfume is wafted far and 
wide ; while there it rests in spotless state, something to be. regarded reverently 
from a distance, and not to be profaned by familiar approach. 


‘In my opinion the chrysanthemum is the flower of retirement and culture; - 


the peony, the flower of rank and wealth; the water-lily, the Lady Virtue 
sans pareille. 

** Alas ! few have loved the chrysanthemum since T’ao Yiian-ming ; and 
none like the water-lily like myself; whereas the peony is a general favourite 
with ali mankind.” 


ILLUSTRATED. 
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Hear also William Lawson—1570 to 1618—in praise of orchards and 
gardens: ‘What can your eye desire to see, your eares to heare, your mouth 
to taste, or your nose to smell, that is not to be had in an orchard with 
abundance and variety? Whit more delightsome than an_ infinite 
varietie of sweet-smelling flowers, decking with sundry colours the greene 
mantle of the earth, the universall mother of us all, so by them bespotted, 
so dyed, that all the world cannot sample them, and wherein it is 
more fit to admire the Dyer than imitate his workmanship, colouring 
not onely the earth, but decking the ayre and sweetening every breath and 
spirit ?” 

And what have our tulip growers to say of the diatribe of Thomas 
Fuller, in the seventeenth century? ‘* There is lately a //ower (shall I 
call it so? In courtesie I will tearme it so, though it deserve not the 
appellation) a 70/ip, which hath engrafted the love and affections of most 
people unto it; and what is this Toolip? A well-complexioned stink, an 
ill favour wrapt up in pleasant colours; as far the use thereof in Physick, 
no Physitian hath honoured it yet with the mention, nor with a Greek 
or Latin name, so inconsiderable hath it hitherto been accompted; and 
yet this is that which filleth all gardens, hundreds of pounds being given 
for the root thereof, whilst I, the ose, am neglected and contemned 
and conceived beneath the honour of noble hands, and fit only to grow 
in the gardens of yeomen. {[ trust the remainder to your apprehensions, to 
make out that which grief.for such undeserved injuries will not suffer me to 
expresse.—Anthologia; or The Speech of Flowers: partly Morall, partly 
Misticall. (1660.) 

‘Tne three first men in the world were a Gardiner, a Ploughman, and a 
Grazier; and, if any man object that the second of these was a murtherer, I 
desire that he would consider that as soon as he was so he quitted our profession 
and turned builder.” 

Then old Pepys, the familiar rogue and gossip, is laid under contribution. 
‘¢ 22nd (Lord’s Day). Walked to White Hall, where saw nobody almost, but 
walked up and down with Hugh May, who is a very ingenious man. 

** Among other 
things, discoursing of 
our present fashion 
of gardens to make 
them plain, that we 
have the best walks 
of gravell in the 
world, France having 
none, nor Italy; and 
our green of our 
bowling allies is better 
than any they have. 
So our business here 
being ayre, this is 
the best way, only 
with a little mixture 
of statues or pots, 
which may be hand- 
some, and so filled 
with another pot of 
such or such a 
flower or- greene, as 
the season of the 
year will bear. And 
then’ for flowers, they 
are best seen in a 
little plat by them- 
selves; besides, their 
borders spoil the 
walks of another 
garden ; and then for 
fruit, the best way is 
to have walls built 
circularly one within 
the other, to the south, 
on purpose for fruit, 
and leave the 
walking garden only 
for that use. Thence 
walked through the house, wh:re most people mighty hush, and methinks, 
melancholy.” 

In fact, the more one quotes the more the passion to quote grows upon 
one. But this is a finite world and a finite paper. I therefore content 
myself, perforce, with this delightful extract from ‘ Pope on Topiary,” merely 
pausing to add that, so far, barely half the Sook thas been dealt with, and that 
even in that there are many sparkling gems which has been passed on one side 
with infinite reluctance. 

‘“‘ For the benefit of all my loving countrymen of this curious taste, I shall 
here publish a catalogue of greens to be disposed of by an eminent town 
gardener, who has lately applied to me upon this head. He represents that for 
the advancement of a politer sort of ornament in the villas and gardens 
adjacent to this great city, and in order to distinguish those places from the 
mere barbarous countries of gross nature, the world stands much in need of a 
virtuous gardener, who has a turn tv sculpture, and is thereby capalle of 
improving upon the ancients in the imagery of evergreens. I proceed to this 
catalogue. 

** Adam and Eve in yew ; Adam, a little shatter.d by the fall of the tree 
of knowledge in the great storm, Eve and the Serpent very flourishirg. 

‘* Noah’s Ark in holly, the ribs a little damaged for want of water. The 
Tower of Babel not yet finished. St. George in box; his arm scarce long 
enough, but will be in a condition to stick the dragon by next April. 

‘¢ A green dragon of the same, witha tail of ground-ivy for the present. 

‘© N.B. Those two are not to be sold separately. 

‘¢ Edward the Black Prince in cypress . . -. 

«© A Queen Elizabeth in phyllirea, a little inclining to the. green sickness, 
but of full growth . . 

** An Old Maid of honour in wormwood. 

‘* A topping Ben Johnson in laurel. Divers eminent modern goets in bays, 
somewhat blighted, to be disposed of a pennyworth . . . 

— The Guardian, No. 173.” 
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THE CHOICE OF CATTLE AND THEIR YIELD. 


having a clear idea of what breed of cattle will suit his 
requirements best, or what return he may expect 
from them. 
A few years ago it would have been very difficult to get 
a satisfactory answer to either of these questions; but recently 
scientific dairying has made such advances that it is quite 
possible to estimate very fairly the amount of milk and butter 
which the owner may obtain 
from cows of some dairy 
breeds, though there is still 
considerable difficulty in the 
case of others. 
The first point to be 


\ ANY household dairies are started without the owner 





known roughly, and it would be only necessary to buy the right 
number of cows—Shorthorns, Jerseys, or Devons, as the case 
might be. But the yield of butter per gallon of milk varies in each 
breed. For instance, a gallon of average Jersey milk may produce 
nearly twice as much butter as a gallon of milk from a Dutch cow. 
Two extreme cases are shown in Diagram I. For the household 
dairy good ‘‘ butter cows”’ (those whose milk will produce a large 
proportion of butter) are the most suitable. Where there is a 

' dairy breed peculiar to the 
district, it is often best to 
adopt it; the cattle have been 
bred there for generations and 
are adapted to the climate and 





surren soil, the people round are 
settled is the amount that Bibs 2%oz BUTTER accustomed to the management 
the. household requires, and DIAGRAM I. lO%oz of them, and it is easier to 
then it remains to be seen dispose of any if desired. But 
how it.can be most economi- A B D over nearly all the home 


cally produced. One pint of 
milk a day for each person, 
and lb. to rlb. of butter per 
head per week, would be a fair 
allowance, as a rule, though 
where there are many children this quantity is often exceeded. At 
this rate a household of ten persons, including four servants, would 
require 8% gallons (say g gallons) of new milk per week, and 74lb. to 
1olb. of butter. Ina household of twenty persons the average 
consumption would probably be about the same, because, though 
the proportion of servants would be larger, things would very 
lixely be on a more lavish scale, and more butter and cream 
would. be used in cooking, In the case of the smalle. household, 
a gardener or handy man could manage the cattie, and the cook 
the dairy; but for the bigger one a ccwman and dairymaid must 
be kept, and there would practicaily be a little home farm. If only 
milk and not butter were wanted for the house, the dairy question 
would be a simple one; the average yield of different breeds is 


(A) 23lb. 40z. milk yielded in one day. 
(B) 3lb, 240z. butter obtained from milk (A). 





&. Frechon, 


This Diagram shows examples of extreme butter ratios which have actually been reached 
in public tests. The ratios of (A) to (B) equal 8°99, and of (0) to (D) 76°29. 


MILKING 


counties, and in the South 
and South-east of England, the 
Channel Islanders are the ideal 
cows for the household dairy. 
Recently the little Kerries and 
Dexter-Kerries have been much in favour for the same purpose, for 
though their milk is not so rich, they are content with rougher 
fare than the Channel Islanders, and can be sold for beef. The 
following tables give a rough estimate of what may be expected 
from average cows of the principal British dairy breeds under 
ordinary management. Only average yields are set down, 
because in the small household dairy, at any rate, it is improbable 
that either the accommodation or the specially skilled manage- 
ment necessary to obtain the highest results will be obtainable. 
On the other hand, on a home farm, the highest results may be 
aimed at, and, though it is not attempted to predict what these 
may be, some record yields are quoted to show what can be done 
by exceptional animals under the most favourable conditions. 


(©) 48lb. 1402, milk yielded in one day. 
(D) 10}0z. butter obtained from milk (C). 
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To begin with the Shorthorns, which contribute more to 
the English milk supply than any other breed. If these 
are chosen they must be Shorthorns with a “dairy pedigree,” 
or there will be very little milk. A. particular type known as 
Lincoln reds are 
very good milkers, 
and in one famous 
herd of these, 
which has aver- 
aged 850 gallons 
per cow for some 
years, several 
animals’ have 
given over 1,100 


gallons in the AILK 
year, and one 
over 1,500 gallons 30 gallons (300 Ibs) 


in thirteen 
months. But 
about 750 gallons 
is a good average 
for a Shorthorn, 
and it would take Tae 
28lb. or nearly 

3 gallons of the 

milk to make a A d 
pound of butter. 
Two such Short- 
horns would give 
as much milk as foregoing tables, with butter ratios of 20 and 28 respectively. 
three smaller 

cows, but they 

might not produce so much butter. 
following amounts : 

Average weekly milk yield from two 

Shorthorns ae ro 28 gallons 84lb. (288}Ib.) 

Amount of milk needed for the house... 9 gallons (golb.) 

Butter produced from remaining 1984]b., 

at 28lb. milk to 1b. butter ... vo» “ZGlb. 

This would not be sufficient butter, but enough could be made 
if 5 gallons of skim milk were used in the house instead of new milk. 

Dairy Shorthorns weigh about 1,300lb. apiece, Jerseys 
about 85o0lb., and three of the latter can probably be kept at 
the same cost as two Shorthorns. In spite of the great difference 
in size the yield of some of the “crack” Jersey herds is not 
very far short of good Shorthorn herds. In one, where the 
beauty of the animals was quite as remarkable as their dairy 
qualities, young and old averaged 775 gallons in a year. 

Another famous herd holds a record of 1,133 gallons in 
twelve months from one cow, while 35 of all ages averaged over 
170z. of butter a day fora year. But this is quite exceptional, 
and 520 gallons is as much as we can expect from ordinary 
Jerseys, but every two gallons should make a pound of butter of 
the very finest quality, and the new milk is almost a quarter of 
itcream. The yield from three Jerseys should be as follows : 

Average weekly yield of milk from three 


BUTTER 
10% Ibs. 








SSS 





(A) Weekly milk yield of three average Jerseys. : 
(B) Weekly butter yield of three average Jerseys obtained 
from 21 gallons of milk (A). 


pound of butter. 


They should give the 


Jerseys sot ake aS ..» 30 gallons (300lb.) 
Amount of milk needed for the house... 9 gallons (golb.) 
Butter produced from remaining 210lb., 

at 20lb. milk to 1b. butter ... s+» 1O§lb, 


The second diagram, of the milk cans and pats of butter, 
shows the comparative yields of two Shorthorns and three 
Jerseys. (The area of the flat diagram, not the cubic contents, 
gives the comparison.) The average yields of most breeds 
are partly a matter of conjecture, but Shorthorns and Jerseys 
have been so often tested together that they can be fairly 
compared. A comparison of the dairy products alone leaves a 
balance in favour of the Jerseys, but on the other hand the 
Shorthorns and their calves can be profitably fatted, and the 
Jerseys cannot. But this is hardly a consideration which would 
affect the amateur dairy much, especially in the case of such 
a family pet as the Jersey often is. The nearly allied Guernsey 
is a better butcher’s animal, and weighs about 2o0olb. more. 
Comparatively few milk records of this breed are available, but 
probably the Guernsey is a rather heavier milker than the Jersey, 
and produces rather less butter. For the purposes of the present 
article we may suppose the yield to be much the same as the 
Jersey’s, so no separate table is given. Devonshire cream and 
butter are household words, and Devon cattle are only second to 
Channel Islanders in the quality of their milk. In their own 
county they are unsurpassed, but they do not always milk so 
well in other parts of England. There are practically no public 
tests of Devons, but there are private records of over 1,100 gallons 
in a year and 3b. butter in a day from exceptional cows. Devons 
give about 600 gallons milk in a year and 1b. butter from 25lb. 
milk, and should produce the following amounts : ah 

Average weekly yield of milk from three 

Devons se ine <5 

Amount of milk needed for the house ... 

Butter produced from remaining 256lb., 

at 25lb. milk to 1lb, butter... 


34 gallons 6lb. (346lb.) 
9 gallons (golb.) 


1olb. 3Zoz. 
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Though it is far from the country of the Red Devons to the 
Red Polled cattle of the Eastern Counties, they have more than 
colour incommon. Both breeds fatten well and are heavy milkers. 
Red Polled herds have averaged over 700 gallons per annum, 
and over 1,300 gallons have been 
given by a cow of Lord Roths- 
child’s. But it is difficult to give 
a fair estimate of the amount of 
butter which may be expected, as 
it varies so very much in different 
herds. Where butter-making 
has been especially considered, 
the Red Poll milk is sometimes 
as rich as Devon milk, but most 
of the cows which have appeared 
in public tests could not be 
considered profitable as_ butter 
makers. However, as_ very 
careful milk and butter records 
are kept by 
numbers of Red 
Poll breeders, it 


MILK 
28% galions (288 lbs) 


BUTTER 
7 Ibs loz, 








DIAGRAM TT. 
(c) Weekly milk yield of two average Shorthorns. 
(D) Weekly butter yield of two average Shorthorns obtained 


This Diagram shows the comparative weekly yields of milk and butter of three Jerseys and two Shorthorns as given in the 


e Diagrams are on the same scale throughout. The butter ratio is the number of pounds of milk required to make one 


would be quite 
possible to select 
good butter cows 
of this breed. 

Ayrshire 
cattle, which are 
from 19} gallons of milk (¢). the mainstay of 
the Scotch dairy 
farmers, weigh 
about the same 
as Guernseys. They are hardy, and their yield is large and 
uniform. Probably three Ayrshires would be just about equal 
to three Devons. Some Welsh cows are remarkably good 
milkers, but we have not enough statistics to guess at the 
average yield of this breed. 

Kerries and Dexters, like Red Polls, vary greatly as dairy 
cattle. Some give enormous quantities of milk; one celebrated 
little Dexter, who weighed under 7oolb. herself, produced over 
twenty tons of milk in four years (about 1,120 gallons per 
annum). 


a, 


C D 


(To be continued.) 


RECOLLECTIONS OF . . 
STEEP LECHASING—V II. 











British Army is on active service in South Africa, is not 

a bad one for touching cn military steeplechasing, and 
recalling to mind a few of the best soldiers’ horses and soldier 
horsemen of the last thirty years. That sport is the best 
education for fighting, and that a good sportsman is almost 
always a good soldier, has been so often proved that one wonders 
to see how little this well-established fact is recognised by the 
military authorities of the present day. Were the Staff College 
to be burnt down and the whole of its students turned loose in 
some Indian or South African jungle, to live as best they could 
for a year or two on their rifles, we should have a much more 
efficient staff than we have now. A pretty good example of this 
is afforded by the present war, in which, although the best of 
our highly-trained generals, and their theoretically perfect staff 
officers, have shown themselves utterly unable to cope with the 
rough-and-ready tactics of uneducated Dutch farmers, Colonel 
Baden-Powell, no scientist and certainly no theorist, but a keen 
practical sportsman and soldier, has always up to now proved 
himself to be immeasurably superior to the Boers at their own 
game. I knew Baden-Powell in India as a first-class man to 
‘‘ pig,” and a most successful shikari, and am therefore not in 
the least surprised that he is now making game of the Boers. 

As a matter of fact steeplechasing has from its earliest days 
been a popular sport in our regiments, and to a certain extent is 
so still, in spite of the efforts of the singularly ill-advised 
military authorities of the present period to discourage it. One 
little personal experience of my own will show how things have 
changed in this respect during the last thirty years. When I 
joined the Service as a young subaltern, about that number of 
years ago, I was strongly advised—practically ordered—by my 
colonel to ride in the regimental steeplechases. Five-and-twenty 
years later I was severely “‘ wigged” by the Horse Guards for 
encouraging my subalterns to do the very same thing, I presume 
by my example, as I never did so in any other way. I conclude 
that | was expected to make them devote their spare hours to a 
study of Wolseley’s “‘ Soldiers’ Handbook” and other similar 
works. Somehow or another I still doubt if it would have done 
them half so much good. 


ce present moment, when so large a proportion of the 
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From the days of its beginning, then, when steeplechasing 
was a very different sort of thing to what it is now, our soldier 
officers have always taken a prominent part in it. As long 
ago as the year 1816 we read of Major Wilson riding his 
Popylind mare twenty miles across country in one hour and 
ten minutes for a wager; whilst Captain Horatio Ross, Colonel 
Standen, Captain Berkeley, and Captain Douglas were frequently 
seen riding races over the big natural countries which steeple- 
chases were run over in the twenties. 

The first Liverpool Steeplechase, which took place in 1836, 
was won by Captain Becher (after whom Becher’s Brook is 
named), whilst the Grand National Steeplechase, over the same 
course, was won so recently as 1896 by that fine horseman, 
Mr. Campbell, of the gth Lancers. Another soldier, the late 
Captain Coventry, rode the winner—Emperor III.—of the first 
Grand National Hunt Steeplechase, run over the stiff Bedford 
country in 1867, and from that day to this there have been few 
important races run over a country in which soldiers and their 
horses have not played a part. 

Most of my readers probably have seen the well-known 
pictures of the celebrated moonlight steeplechase brought off after 
mess one night by the officers of a cavalry regiment stationed at 
Ipswich very early in the present century. I myself was a 
witness of several affairs of the same sort in my subaltern days ; 
one round the Aldershot course, about 2 a.m. on a pitch dark 
night, and another over the Kirkee Steeplechase Course, in India, 
lanterns being hung on the fences to show the riders where to 
go. I remember on this occasion a festive subaltern charging 
a brook which ran across the ‘“ maidan,” between the Royal 
Artillery Mess and the race-course, in a “‘ghari,” with two grey 
Arabs in the traces and about half-a-dozen subalterns inside. 
Strange to say, they got over without an accident of any sort. 
The revels were brought to a conclusion at about 4 a.m. with a 
steeplechase in the ante-room of the mess, the fences being made 
up of sofas, chairs, and other furniture, and the runners being the 
horses taken out of the ‘“gharis”’ waiting outside to take the 
guests back to Poona. My own personal recollections of this 
event are chiefly connected with a severe toss over the ‘‘ double” 
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(two sofas‘ turned upside down), and at least three horses falling 
on the top of me. No one was any the worse, however, and 
everyone was on parade all right at 6 a.m. the same morning. 

A very bold horseman, who was winning a number of 
steeplechases in India at this time—the eighties—was ‘“ Ding” 
Macdougal, of the.13th Hussars, then commanded by that fine 
cavalry leader, Baker Russell, the mention of whose name 
reminds me of another. frolic in Leicester Square somewhere 
about the year 1880, when a party which had been supping 
together after the theatre, and which consisted of Fred Russell, 
a brother of Sir Baker’s, and a subaltern in the 5th Lancers, 
Hughie Drummond, David Wylie—all these dead and gone now 
—and four others made a match to then and there race round 
Leicester Square. To say a thing was to do it in those days, 
and no sooner was the match arranged than eight horses were 
taken out of eight cabs. The starter—if I remember right he 
was a gallant horse-gunner now in South Africa—dropped his 
handkerchief, and away they went. It happened to be a very 
frosty night, and the road was like ice, so that every one of the 
runners slipped and fell, except Fred Russell’s mount, wha 
thus won the race. He was afterwards objected to on the 
ground that he had not gone the course; in fact, it was said that 
he had never left the starting-post, which, as the race was once 
round the square, was also the winning-post, but as no one 
seemed to be very certain about anything, the objection fell to 
the ground. To turn from the ridiculous to the sublime, 
however, I must not forget, in writing of famous soldier jockeys 
of old days, to mention Captain Little, who won the Grand 
National of 1848 on his own horse Chandler. He was a fine 
horseman, and had learnt most of what he knew from that past 
master in the art of steeplechase riding, Tom Olliver. Thus we 
see that from the very earliest days of its existence the Army took 
a prominent part in fostering and promoting the then new and 
popular sport of racing across country, though it was not until 
some years later that it became general in the Service. I shall 
have more to say about military steeplechasing during its most 
flourishing period—from 1870 to about 1880—in my next article. 

Outpost. 
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r | “HE appearance of 
a young actress 
of charm and 

talent relieved the re- 

vival of ‘“* Money” at 
the Comedy Theatre 
from absolute dulness 
and flatness. The too 
rare appearances on the 
stage of Miss Gertrude 

Burnett as Clara 

Douglas gave spasmodic 

interest and pleasure to a terribly dull evening. Mr. Ben Greet, 

who is responsible for this resuscitation of a piece of work better 
left buried, should have been more merciful. 

For one thing, Lytton’s play is simply thrown upon the 
stage. If Mr. Greet’s intention in bringing his country company 
of young players to London was to give them a chance of 
performing before a metropolitan audience and submitting their 
acting to the judgment of the London critics, it was a worthy 
and laudable intention, and one easily understood. But in this 
case he should have given them a proper environment and paid 
the capital the compliment of presenting the play liberally and 
carefully. But the slipshod scenery and accessories of the stage 
mounting handicapped his players by the dulness and slovenliness 
of their surroundings, and irritated their audience by setting 
before them a ‘production ” too greatly below the standard of a 
West End theatre for forgiveness. 

Lytton’s ‘*Money” can never again be taken seriously. 
Save as an example of the ‘“‘ humour” and the sentimentality of 
a past generation, it has no reason whatever for continued 
existence. Finely acted and handsomely staged, it might possess 
a kind of attraction as a survival of the bombastic and stilted 
and utterly unreal drama of an unregenerate decade. Of all the 
silly and impossible stage work of Lytton, surely it is the silliest 
and most impossible. Of all Lytton’s priggish heroes, surely 





Alfred Evelyn is the most 
priggish. Of all Lytton’s 
affected and higi-falutin’ 
discourses, surely the worst 
are those of ‘ Money,” 
which lacks the romance 
and the qualities of pas- 
sion—however high-flown 
and artificial — which 
render ‘The Lady of 
Lyons” enduring and attractive in spite of everything. 

Miss Gertrude Burnett’s natural, unaffected, and pathetic 
acting—though it rendered the artificiality, the affectation, and 
the maudlin sentimentality of the things she had to say and the 
emotions she had to express the more ap::arent —brought the 
pleasant conviction home to us that another young actress of 
promise had entered the field. This gave the occasion an 
importance otherwise quite foreign to it, for we are anxiously 
watching for the younger generation to give signs of a worthiness 
to follow in the steps of their predecessors. Miss Burnett seems 
to have many qualifications. She is pretty, she has charm, she 
speaks with a sweet and disciplined voice, she has a quiet and 
gentle pathos. 

It is yet, of course, too early to judge, but we await 
with hopeful interest her appearance in a character of modern 
reality, in which we expect her to prove that the promise of her 
Clara Douglas is not illusory. 

It is, perhaps, unfair to criticise adversely the rest of Mr. 
Greet’s company for the attitudinising, the high colouring, and the 
little airs and graces of their acting. ‘‘ Money,” perhaps, must 
be treated in this way. But, granted this, there is a lack of 
distinction and inspiration in their playing which prevents us 
making the discovery we should have been very pleased to make 
—the discovery that there are young unknown players in the 
country only awaiting opportunity to become famous. Except 
Miss Burnett, there are no signs of any suc} in the band of 
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earnest and conscientious actors and actresses who are now 
appe ring at the Comedy Theatre. 


A RUMOUR is “floating” to the effect that the energetic and business- 





like Mr. Arthur Bourchier has secured the Criterion Theatre. We 

hope it is true. Mr. Bourchier’s season at the Royalty was marked 
by many interesting features and an evident anxiety to do good work. If it 
affords Miss Violet Vanbruzh, his wife, the opportunities she had at the 
Royalty for playing the kind of characters which suit her—in farce, in drama, 
in tragedy, if necessary—nothing could be more welcome. 

Mr. Charles Hawtrey, who is attracting such large audiences to the Avenue 
Theatre with ‘*A Message from Mars,” is nesotiatng with the well-known 
humourist, Mr. Anstey, the contributor to /’%nch and the author of “ Vice 
Versa,” for a dramatisition by him of his series of Punch papers, ‘‘ The Man 
from Blankley’s.” If these should fructify, it would be Mr. Anstey’s first 
appearance as a playwright, for ‘‘ Vice Versa” was dramatised by Mr. Edward 
Rose. The central figure should fit Mr. Hawtrey very admirably, for the hero 
is supposed to be a “hired guest” from Whiteley’s, but, of course, is nothing 
of the sort. 

Our friend the A’eferee, usually so accurate and so reliable in matters of 
stage hi-tory, has made a slip. It discovered that Mr. Tree had played the 
character of Bottom the Weaver previously to the present production of 
‘© A Midsummer Night’s Dream” at Her Majesty’s Theatre. More than this, 
it complimented him on the improvement shown in the present over the 
earlier performance. The week following this announcement and comment, 
our contemporary again congratulated itself on its excellence as an explorer 
into the past. Unfortunately, we have it on the authority of Mr. Tree 
himself that he has never before, under any circumstances, played the part 
of Bottom the Weaver. The ‘‘improvement,” therefore, is very wonderful. 
We believe that the part was assuméd on the occasion—a benefit matinée at 
the Haymarket—in the mind’s eye of the A’eferce by Mr. Edward Terry. 

In the cause of charity, we repeat the cast of Mr. Louis N. Parker’s 
‘** Masque of Peace and War,” which is to be given at a special performance 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre on the evening of February 13th. We have heard 
portions of the Masque, and very beautiful, and fanciful, and patriotic, and 
novel it promises to be. It will be played by many beautiful women of 
fashion, the distri‘ution of charac ers beins as follows : 


et Miss Muriel Wilson. 
Peace f 

Glory... — ose = ... Mrs. Crutchley. 

Victory ... i se ie ... Miss Lowther. 

Rumour ... iss Ne ~~ .. Mr. H. St. B. Goldsmith, 
Mercy ... — is = ... Mrs. W. James. 

Pity poe ise ce see ... Lady Maud Warrender. 
Prosperity = “I hs ... Mrs. Martineau. 

Art és es ie fae ... Lady Feodorovna Sturt. 
Music... vs hive = ... Mrs. Hwifa Williams. 
Neptune... eee Mr. Leo Trevor. 

Father Thames ... Captain Jeffcock. 


Mr. Montagu Eliot. 

The Yeoman Viscount Newport. 

The River Medwav sep ... Miss Viola Tree. 

In addition to the Musque there will be a number of ‘liv:ng pictures,” 
arranged by a dozen R.A.’s and A.R.A.’s, in which, among others, the 
Marchioness of Downshire, the Countess of Westmorland, the Countess of 
Huntingdon, Lady Raincliffe, Lady Yarborough, and Lady Claud Hamilton 
will appear. The massed binds of the Household Regiments will also play. 
The price of tickets ranges from 10 guineas fora stall to 10s, 6d. in the upper 
balcony. The wonderful sight can be seen from the gallery, for which 2s. 6d. 
admission will be charged. There will be no pit. Those who go to Her 
Majesty’s on the 13th of this month wi.] not only be present at a unique event, 
but will benefit the fund for the widows and orphans of the Household troops 
now serving in South Africa. 

It is interesting to learn that Mr. de Wolf Hopper has secured a new comic 
opera, of which the libretto is by Scribe. The composer is M. Georges Jacobi, 
for so many years the Alhambra’s ch’f d@’orchestre, and the master of many 
ballets. 

Much interest centres around the production by Mr. Ben Greet, at the 
Comedy Theatre, of the new play—not founded on one of her novels—‘‘ In 
Spite of All,” by Miss Edna Lyall. The idea of the play—the love of a 
Cavalier maid for a Roundhead swain—is not new (one need merely cite ‘* The 
Wile’s Secret”), but to the treatment of it, and to the incidents depending on this 
theme, Miss Lyall may be depended upon to give freshness and originality. 

It is pleasant to be able to record the fact that the worst of the theatrical 
depression is over so far as London is concerned, although in the provinces 
things drimatic are in a parlous s.ate indeed, owing to the war. Those 
metropolitan playhouses, however, which have successes are attracting crowded 
audiences. 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell has reopened the Royalty Theatre with the same 
programme she presented at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre—‘‘ The Sacrament 
of Judas” and ‘The Canary.” Save for Mrs. Campbell herself, the former 
play has now an entirely diflerent set of interpreters. Mr. Frank Mills has 
rep aced Mr. Forbes Robertson as the priest, and gives an excellent rendering 
of the fine character, though he misses the exaltation and that suggestion of 
etherealism with which Mr. Robertson im! ued the part. Mr. Jan Robertson 
now undertakes the character of the representative of the Republic, and plays 
it excellently. For the rest, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, in the small part of the 
heroine, acts with the skill and quiet intensity no:iceable from the beginning. 
‘* The Canary ” remains in the hands of the same players, and has suffered 
nothinz from repetition. 

Mr. George Alexander’s reopening of the St.. James’s Theatre, on 
February Ist, with ‘* Rupert of Ifentzau,” is the latest theatrical event of 
importance. PHBUS. 


London ... 





ON THE GREEN. 


URELY there will be much sympathy with Mr. Horace ITutchinson, at 
whose expense the en:erprising burglar has done some extraordinary 
business in the medal-winning way, taking some fifty or so, as we are 

told, at one s:roke. It is not long since Mr. Mure Fergusson’s were stolen by a 
burglar breaking into the house in a manner not altogether unlike that of Mr. 
Ilutchinson’s visitor. He seems to have exercised in both cases the same 
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judicious selection, taking gold medals and leaving those of the baser metal. 

Mr. Hutchinson’s losses include two of the amateur championship medals— 

curiously enough the two first. ‘fhe bravest way in which Mr. Hutchinson 

could show his defiance of augury would be to set to work and win two more. 

Tnese wild days have perhaps been better for burglary than golf, games that 

must have not a little in common, by virtue of their glorious uncertainty, It is 

on the stormy nights, when any little noise of breaking glass or bursti g open 

shutters that he may chance to make goes unnoticed, that the enterprising one 

loves to go on the warpath. On the quiet nights and the nights when the moon 

rises early and shines roundly the modest cracksman who does not court 

observation stays at home. The actual business of golf seems to have been 

very quiet this winter. A few Christmas:ide meetin-s, of course, but nothing at 

all impor:ant, except to those who won them, and did not have the results 

feloniously abstracted afterwards. Moreover, at the moment of writing the 

snow is coming down with the quiet persistency of a steady golfer, looking as if 
it meant to last. In that case the business of yolf will be quieter than ever, 

for in spite of red balls and other inventions of ingenuity the game in the snow 

is scarcely tolerable. The wise man stays by the fi:e, and the foolish man loses 

his red balls, catches chilblains, and breaks his clubs in pursuit of a more 

than doubtful pleasure. A large element of such pleasure as is to be had 

depends, we fancy, on the ‘‘being able to say you have done it” kind of 
gratification. But this is a satisfaction that you can have, after all, as Sheridan - 
pointed out many years ago, without leaving your arm-chair by the fire. Of 
course, the worst of the snow is the thaw. ‘* When rain stops, there you are, 

but when snow stops, why, where are you?” For the moment it does not look 

like stopping. 

These are the circumstances that make one envy the golfer who is able to 
fly from our winter’s rigours to the sunshiny places — Pau, Biarritz, Cannes, 
even Arcachon. We say even Arcachon, regarding these matters from a golfer’s 
point of view, for Arcachon is the latest invented of the four as a place where 
people may play golf. There is an abundance of sand, in all conscience, sand-hills 
that would make the Maiden at Sandwich look like a very little schoolgirl. But 
these do not come in much, They are features of the pine forest that clothes 
the dunes. A place where people may play golf, is the right form of phrase for 
Arcachon, seeing that it is not a place where in point of fact they do play. The 
golfers are few, Englishmen are not many, and though there are some Americans, 
they do not seem to have been taken with the golfing fore, under which their 
great country generally lies prost:ate. 

Within the last week or so a curious thing was done at Neasden, Mr. 
Melhuish holing a hole of something between 15oyds. and 2ooyds. in a single 
stroke. This is good. Certainly a good stroke, and certainly a lucky one. 
What a curious score one could return on a medal day if a series of accidents 
of this nature were to accompany one all the way round. The result would be a 
high test of the credibility both of scorer and player. We have heard a tale 
ben trovato probably—of a prospective champion being disqualified on the 
internal evidence of a three at the Long Hole at St. Andrews—and he was a 
short driver ! 


O'ER FIELD AND FURROW. 


ag’ open season and the deep going have perhaps been partly responsible 








for the accidents which have happened of late. Of the more recent 

ones, I am afraid that to George Shepherd, the valued huntsman of the 
Blankney, is the most serious. Shepherd was well known to me some years ago, 
when he was first whipper-in to Mr. E. P. Rawnsley of the Southwold, as a 
most civil and pleasant servant and a keen sportsman. No one enjoyed his 
day’s hunting more than Geor ze, and he always declared that it was a happier 
lot to be a hunt servant than a gentleman, because in the former cas: you saw 
all the fun. His fall was in the open, not over a fence, and such accidents are 
generally the worst. Another good huntsman with bad luck is Will Rawle, 
Lord Fitzhardinge’s huntsman, who has broken his collar-bone for the second 
time this season. No hounds show better sport than the Berkeley, but then 
Rawle is a great believer in condition, and thinks no trouble too much to give 
his hounds that road work without which we can never have the spert we ought 
to have. Blown hounds cannot carry a line forward. 

The great run of the week comes from the South Notts country, with that 
big dog pack of which, I think, there was a picture in Country LIFE on 
September 23rd last. Of such runs it is difficult to obtain exact details as to 
time and distance, but the latter, at all events, was remarkable. The meeting- 
place was on the Quorn side of Lord Harrington’s country. They drew 
Edwalton first, then Ruddington, on the extreme border of their hunt. There 
they found a fox which ran back towards Edwalton, and then, not to follow his 
course too closely, turned into the Quorn country. Here they passed from grass 
to plough, and leaving the Quorn country after passing Broughton Village they 
reached the Belvoir Vale. Nor was this grand run finished, for they ran into 
their fox near Holwell Mouth. The hounds hunted the last part of the way 
unassisted, for horses were quite beaten, and though the Master and one or two 
more struggled to the end, the credit of the finish belongs to the pack whose 
blood and stamina enabled them to kill their fox not many miles from the 
Belvoir kennel which was the source of much of their excellence. The point 
was about twelve miles. There was a longish check near Bunny, and the time 
somewhere about two hours, Was it the same fox? Well, that is difficult to 
say ; but it is improbable that hounds should run so far over the Quorn country 
and touch coverts like Bunny or the Curate without changing, not to mention 
the outlying foxes to be met with in this open season.. One of the best-known 
ex-Masters of IIcunds in the Shires once told me he thought it was untikely that 
a pack ever ran moze than about twenty minutes in Leicestershire without 
killing their fox or changing him. 

The next day the Cottesmore had a poor day from West Haddon. In. the 
Hemplow there was a crowd of finds, one to each hound; but the rain and 
wind combining against scent, nothing was done, and there was a very poor 
hunt. It was a pity, too, for we had some strangers out, among others Mr. 
Tresham Gilbey, from the Puckeridge. On the other hand, the Rugby Division 
was very poorly represented, the weather ard the distance no doubt keeping 
them away. This brings me to the Quorn Friday, and here I may amplify my 
list week’s account of the fine run of January 19th, which so few of us really 
saw, by the experiences of one who got away ‘from Ashby, and rode the line 
throughout. As he is a good judge of hunting, as well as-a hard rider, I have 
no difficulty in accepting his conclusions. In the first place, he tells me that for 
the hour and ten minutes the run lasted from find to kill he saw no signs:of a 
change. No doubt at tirnes there were two foxes before hounds, but they were only 
hunting one, and that one the same throughout. Then I did not know that hounds 
hunted the fox across the Wreake not without a check, Lut without assistance, nor 
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did I know that a check at Grimston, ended by a view-holloa from a whipper-in, 
preceded the finish, and occupied the last ten minutes of the hunt. The pace 
was good throughout. It is often noticeable that if hounds bezin to run well 
they seem to strike into a vein of sport, and when the next Friday (January 26th) 
came round, it, too, was marked by a gallop—not the brilliant run of the 
Ashby Pastures day, but very good for all that. Foxes in the Prince of Wales’s 
Covert were plentiful but not enterprising, but from the New Covert one took 
us at a fair pace over an almost ideal line of country. There was a preliminary 
ring, which enabled everyone to obtain a start, and then hounds set their heads 
over the cream of Leicestershire. for Twyford and John o’ Gaunt, and thence over 
the rough country round Maresfield on to Owston Wood. Mr. Herbert Praed, 
the Master, Lord Cowley, and Count Larische saw most of the run, which needed 
a good horse and fast. The going was almost perfection, just soft enough to 
allow of a fall without danger, not sodeep as to prevent the horse jumping 
clean and wide, as he should do over this line. 

I hear that Mr. Craven is resigning the Pembrokeshire, and that the 
hounds will be sold at Rugby in the spring. Masters of Hounds will find some 
first-rate blood in this pack. Tinker, by Wanderer out of Tell Tale, goes back to 
Mr. Blandy Jenkins’s wonderful line hunters. Then there are some good repre- 
sentatives of fashionable blood, such as Brocklesby Acrobat, North Pytchley 
Guider, and Belvoir Damper. The dogs are about 24in. The bitch pack, neat 
and level, are 22in. or a bit over. The cross of Guider and Damper and 
Welsh blood should be serviceable in countries where thick coverts and cold 
scent demand stoutness, and a consequent melody which we do not always find. 

It isa long way from Wales to Berkshire, but still variety is pleasant, and I 
make no apology for taking my readers back to a county that always holds the 
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present writer by the force of early associations. It was there he gained the 
love of hunting under the tuition of an old coachman and a rough pony named 
Tommy, which would always bore through any fence he could not jump. 
Tommy did not the least care whether his rider came through too, but the 
point of honour with us was never to let go of him, and he never kicked 
even if we caught hold of his shaggy tail. Everything has changed, except the 
Master, Mr. Garth, and Charles Brackley, the old huntsman. The old house 
now betongs to strangers. But to business. The meet was at Billingham, now 
belonging to Mr. Crews, of the Stock Exchange. 

There was a good run, from Winkfield cross-roads, right across Ascot 
Place—where we boys used to fish in and skate on the lake—and into the forest. 
The field were mostly strangers, of course, but they seemed as keen as ever, and 
I think there are more foxes than there used to be. I fear my old friend and 
companion of rabbiting days, and who taught me to shoot, was—though a 
faithful servant and a good keeper—not impeccable as a fox preserver. In those 
days I thought Mr. Garth’s the finest hunt in the world ; now the country seemed 
to leave something to be desired. But the hounds, the Master, and the 
huntsman are still as good as can be found. 

It is not, alas ! possible in these times to write even a hunting letter without 
paying a tribute of regret and respect to some gallant comrade whom death has 
claimed. C. G. Mackenzie, of Foxton, will leave a blank in ‘* the Royal Regiment,” 
at Hurlingham, Ranelagh, Edinburgh, and Rugby, and among hunting people in 
Leicestershire. Truly a gallant soldier, a fine sportsman, and a good friend is lost 
tous. We grudge that, if he was to die, a soldier’s death was denied him, and 
that fever should have claimed him. Nevertheless, he died for “Queen and 
country ” and ‘on active service.’’ X. 








HARE-HUNTING ON FOOT. 
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MILE not in scorn, ye 
S who ride a-horseback 
in the wake of some 
fashionable pack as they drive 
along, a phalanx of beauty, 
after a Leicestershire fox, at 
the lowly foot follower of 
hounds who toils along o’er 
plough and pasture, guided by 
the chiming music of “ throats, 
with a whole gamut filled with 
heavenly notes,” as_ twelve 
couple of beagles or harriers 
puzzle out the devious course 
of some stout little jack hare. 
Many a one among you, I trow, 
learnt his first lesson in the 
noble science with the Trinity 
Foot Beagles, or at Eton 
or Christ Church, and right 
keen must he be who follows 
hounds afoot, be their game 
the timid hare, or restless 
otter by day, or the sturdy 
badger, that wandering grey 
friar by night. Nay, more; 
does not the great Nimrod 
claim for hare-hunting the 
precedence of fox-hunting in 
Copyrighkh the sporting chronology of 
England? As an old. Master 
of Harriers in Scotland once 
exclaimed to his whips when 
his hounds had broken away 
after a fox: ‘Stop them! 
Stop them! he’s nae meat.” 
Well then, here we are at the 
trysting-place, outside the old 
village inn, to meet the Master, 
who now comes up with a 
small (for too many hounds only 
foil the line and get in one 
another’s way) pack of the little 
‘jelly dogs.” A good pair of 
nailed boots, wide of welt and 
comfortable, anklets and stock- 
ings, or, better still, “‘ puttees,” 
a good stick, a flask of sloe 
gin, and “ my lady Nicotine,” 
to soothe our weary tramp 
home after the day’s hunting— 
such are our only requisites, 
saving only a stout heart and 
good wind and keen eyes and 
ears. If it is early in the season 
the Master will proceed to 
draw long rough grass or 
turnips; if when the leaf is 
falling and the rain is drip- 
ping from bough and briar in 
the coverts, then we must 
seek our game on the open 
Copyright — fallows. 
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Sometimes hares will sit 
under the wind, at others they 
will choose the most rain-swept 
and exposed positions, though 
generally supposed to have a 
great dislike for the east wind 
—that curse of the fisherman 
and harbourer of scent. 
“What shall I say when I 
see an otter?” said a novice to 
me once when out with the 
Culmstock. Heu! gaze! or 
tally-ho! either will do; but 
for the hare, So! ho!—an 
expression to be found in the 
earliest English treatise on 
hunting, written by the 
‘“‘“Master of the Game” to 
Edward II. (there spelt sha-ho 
and derived through the French 
from Eastern origin). See the 
Hounps SPREADING To Draw 
lift up their heads and dash off 
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eagerly to the well-known cry, ——Phote. HOUNDS SPREADING TO DRAW. Copyright. 
So! ho! Setting on the line : ’ 

with a burst of melody, bass and tenor, they sweep right- but are at once at fault on the other side. Again casting them- 
handed and dash through yon gateway into the next pasture selves, they hit off the line down the ditch beside the fence 
field. Here our hare has worked out a double in his running with a burst of music, which, fortunately for our tired legs, 





sounds in our direction, Not 
long does the cry last, for 
hounds are by this time quite 
at fault. After giving them 
time to make their own cast, for 
the motto of all hare hunters 
is ‘* Let ’em alone,” the hunts- 
man catches hold of hounds, 
and tries them first back, then 
in a circle, and presently in 
some rough grass fresh finds 
his hare, who has squatted, 
hoping, may be, to steal away 
back when hounds have over- 
shot his line. Away now he 
scurries with high stilty gallop, 
for his bolt is nearly shot; the 
pack, with heads up and sterns 
down, are racing for blood, and 
within a field of where he was 
found they overtake this game 
little jack hare. Run, run 
your hardest and_ save his 
carcase, if possible, before they 
break him up. ‘** Drawing”’ 
the hare, already stiff as a 
poker, the huntsman gives the 
paunch to the hounds, and, 


Photo. PUZZLED. Copyright blowing a long low note on 
his horn, with a shrill whoo- 

device to elude pursuit, a device which avails him not, save whoop! proclaims the final scene to those of his followers 

to gain a slight start, for hounds soon hit off down that dry who are lagging on behind. 

ditch, whose course they follow now In Futt Cry. Struggling Harriers should learn, if possible, not to break up their 


on in their wake, we plod and 
pant, right gladly welcoming 
the check that now occurs at 
the four cross roads. The 
huntsman, remembering his 
quarry’s original turn, holds on 
hounds down the right-handed 
road, and Speedy and Crafty 
carry it on with a whimper, 
till, on a strip of grass beside 
the road, the rest of the pack 
confirm it with joyous 
clamour. A jack hare this, 
for he runs the road for some 
considerable distance, and, as 
often happens, hounds over- 
run his line. Casting them- 
selves, they sweep back, as true 
harriers will, and recover the 
line at that “creep” through 
the thorn fence. Across the 
fallow now scent lies but cold, 
but in the next grass field 
they increase their pace, and 
in the turnip-field beyond get 
a view of their hare, who just 
gets through the gutter-hole in 
front of the leading hound. 
Over the bank climb hounds, 
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game, for farmers do not care to preserve hares merely for 
hounds to chop or eat, but like to have a hunted one to hang 
in the larder after he has shown some measure, more or less, 
of sport with hounds. Some packs hunt foxes as well as hares, 
but will seldom break up the former. Some twelve years ago 
the Trinity Foot Beagles near Ely got on to a fox, and, after a 
very long hunting run indeed, ran their quarry to a standstill, 
and lay down, themselves exhausted, all around him. I regret 
to add some evil men, casting up, dealt the fox his coup de grace. 
In some countries hares go to ground when hard pressed; the 
Quarme Harriers once earthed no less than three in one day. 
A hare, however, does not go far in, and one can generally reach 
her, or bolt her, with a ferret. Hunted hares will frequently in 
some countries cross to and fro a river, and often when at full 
speed seem incapable of seeing and avoiding any danger or 
enemy directly in front of them. Occasionally a hare, frightened 
by hounds getting away almost on her back, will go straight 
away, and, trusting to her powers of speed and endurance, show 
an extraordinary run, a point of five and even eight miles being 
not unknown. In old days a “huske” or “down” of hares 
signified several hares together in a group. 
The sporting lines of C. A. Ross fitly conclude our 
description of a day with harriers: 
‘* Mark well their ringing music, 
That sends him o’er the mead ; 
He has not time to double 
As on they press with speed. 
He now has gained the hill top, 
But soon he sinks the combe, 
Returning faint and weary, 
His homestead sees his doom. 
The eager pack surrounds him, 
The huntsman bloods his hounds ; 
Each rider’s rein is slackened, 
The shrill whoo-whoop ! resounds.”’ 
Prerp Out. 
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T is a grievous misfortune to me that I am not able to reckon an enterprising 
firm of publishers in Tokio, Messrs. Kelly and Walsh, amongst those who 
send books for review ; for without a doubt Mr, Josiah Conder’s ‘* The 

Floral Art of Japan” must be a book of no common charm. In the matter of 
flower arrangement and inthe preservation of cut flowers we are ages behind 
the Japanese. Look at the elaboration of this. ‘‘The stems of the iris, 
chrysanthemum, and some other plants have their ends charred by fire to increase 
their succulence. In the case of the bamboo, wistaria, rush, lichnis, and other 
growths having knotted stems this method is found to be useless. Charring. is, 
moreover, never resorted to in summer-time. The stems of some plants—the 
peony, for an example—have their ends plunged in boiling water containing 
sulphur, or sometimes a little arsenic is used instead of sulphur. A method 
followed by some masters is that of mashing or crushing the ends of the cuttings, 
using the back of the flower-scissors for the purpose. Whether the extremities 
are burnt, boiled, or crushed, the cuttings so treated are afterwards held upside 
down and a shower of water poured over them for some minutes . . 
Sometimes a dilution of boiled cloves or of rice wine is added to the water as a 
stimulant.” 

Then there is the ceremonial use of flowers, all of which has been more 
than carefully thought out. ‘* With regard to flowers arranged for weddings, it 
must be remembered that, among colours, red is regarded as male and white 
as female. Hence in the case of a son-in-law being adopted into the family 
of the bride, the bridegroom being regarded as the guest of the occasion, the 
principal line of the floral design should be red, whilst the supporting line is of 
the female colour—white. On the other hand, when a bride is adopted into 
the family of her husband, she being considered the guest of the occasion, 
the white colour has the central position in the arrangement. In both cases 
the stems of the flowers used must be closed, and firmly connected at the base 
with coloured cords to signify union. Flowers used on the occasion of honour- 
able promotion should have buds below and open flowers above, to signify 
ascent in rank ; and the use of withered leaves and overblown flowers should be 
carefully avoided. There are certain flowers which bloom twice in the same 
year, and these are technically called ‘ returning flowers.’ Though considered 
unsuitable for ordinary occasions, because out of harmony with the season, such 
flowers are specially appropriate for farewell gatherings. The idea in so 
employing them is to express the hope of a safe return. Similar arrangements 
are adopted at feasts before a battle or campaign.” 

The question whether the relatives of the late Mr. Ruskin ought or ought 
not to have yielded to something approaching to a national desire that the 
Master should be buried in Westminster Abbey is by no means free from 
difficulty. One thing, however, is quite clear, and that is that the expressed 
desire of Mr. Ruskin to be buried at Coniston does not really affect the question 
one way or the other. If he had ever contemplated that so much honour would 
be paid to his body as was desired a week ago, any views as to his place of 
» burial would have been of some importance, as he clearly never contemplated 
anything of the kind, his expression of opinion has nothing to do with the 
matter in hand. On the whole, the matter has ended well, and if Mr. Ruskin 
could have been consulted-on the matter he would probably have said that the 
happiest combination of all was to rest at Coniston, and be universally acclaimed 
to have been held worthy of a niche in the National Valhalla. 
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It is stated that ‘‘ Lorna Doone” in manuscript passed through the hands 
of no less than eighteen publishers and their readers before it was accepted. 
Frankly, this is almost impossible to believe except in the most literal sense. 
Eighteen men may have handled the manuscript, but it is simply incredible that 
eighteen men could have read it without recognising its really very great merits. 
That the book—when it did come out-—was not immediately successful is not 
surprising. Not a year passes but that many books of striking merit and 
fascination escape practically unnoticed, while other books of the most clap-trap 
description are circulated in thousands and tens of thousands. Among the books 
which have not succeeded as they ought of recent years, I would mention in 
particular Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘‘Owd Bob.” This I have recommended privately 
time after time, and I have always received cordial thanks for the recom- 
mendation later. In fact, there is no doubt that the book is first-rate, but one 
very seldom meets anyone who has read it. 

The historic advice of Mr. Punch ‘*to persons about to marry—don’t,” is 
addressed to young novelists by Mr. Andrew Lang in Longman’s.' There is, it 
is to be feared, a good deal of sound sense in his warning. The young novelist, 
even if he succeeds in catching the public taste, must depend upon that fickle 
jade Fashion. He has no sort of security of tenure, and he is more than apt to 
find, after being the rage for a season or two, that he is left in the cold. Look 
at the case of Mr. R. D. Blackmore. ‘* Lorna Doone” made him famous, and 
‘¢ Christowell,” ‘‘The Maid of Sher,” ‘‘ Perlycross,” and ‘* Springhaven ” 
were all good of their kind. But they achieved very little success, and it is to 
be doubted whether they brought in much money. Such was the experience of 
one of ‘*the sweetest and worthiest sons that England has had ”’—to quote a 
fine phrase from the London Letter—and this reflection may well give pause to 
those of less genius who propose to ‘* get a living” by novel writing. 

An error was made in describing the University career of Mr. Steevens 
last week. He was a Fellow not of Balliol, but of the pleasant College of 
Pembroke. Moreover, I find that his University career was even more 
extraordinary than I had imagined. He ran Oxford and London Universities, 
apparently, at the same time, and this was his record : 


1887-88. Captain of City of London School. 
1888, Elected scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Honourably mentioned for the Ireland Scholarship, Oxford University. 
Proxime accessit for Hertford Scholarship, Oxford University. 
1889. First in Honours (with exhibition of £30 a year for: two years), 
Matriculation Examination, London University. 
1890. First-class Classical Moderations, Oxford University. 
Exhibition in Classics, Intermediate Examination, London University. 
1891. First in First Class in Classical Honours, B.A. Examination, London 
University. 
1892. First Class.in Final Classical School (Lit. Hum.), Oxford University, 
1893. Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford. 


George Augustus Sala used to express regret that so few graduates of 
Oxford joined the ranks of journalisin, which makes it all the more a strange 
irony that it should~have been written of Steevens that ‘incidentally he gave 
the death-blow to Telegraphese,” 


Books to order from the library ; 
‘*Shameless Wayne.” Halliwell Sutcliffe. (Unwin.) 
‘* Folly Corner.” Mrs. Henry E. Dudeney.. (Heinemann. ) 
‘© A Secret of the North Sea” Algernon Gissing. (Chatto.) 
‘© A Rise in the World.” Adeline Sergeant. (White.) 
‘A Kiss for a Kingdom.” Bernard Hamilton., (Hurst and B'ackett.) 
‘©Sidelights on South Africa,” Richard Durnford. (Sampson Low.) 
‘* A Memoir of Richard Durnford, D.D.” Dean of Winchester. (John Murray.) 
LOOKER-ON. 








It is. quite plain when the favourite for a’ fairly important event was 

sold:for £50 shortly before the race that the class of animal engaged 
is not what.it should be. Possibly it would not be too much to say that 
many owners, trainers, and gentlemen riders do not come “up to the standard 
of flat-racing morals. The in and out running which wé have seen in the 
last few weeks disgusts sportsmen and discourages the public, who supply the 
money in the last resort. Soon the owners and trainers will be constrained 
to earn a precarions livelihood by racing for each other’s money. One very 
obvious improvertent would be the presence of, at least, two stewards throughout 
the meeting. “However just judges the stewards may be it is impossible 
that they can judge of a case—e.g., of unfair riding—which they were not 
present to see. Phe best they can do is to return a verdict of ‘not guifty, 
but don’t do it again.” 

Steeplechasing and hurdle-racing have their uses; and as racing on‘the flat 
undoubtedly does improve our breed of. horses, so chasing does tell the hunter 
breeder which sires are the parents of jumpers and stayers, and thus point out to 
him the course to follow in mating his mares so as to obtain horses that can 
jump and stay. 

The recent victories of Ugolino over hurdles, a son of Sit Hugo, a.winner 
of the Derby, have set me thinking over the reasons why a well-bred smart Herse 
that will not try on the flat runs kindly enough over sticks, I think one feasdtt 
is that some’ youngsters have all the keenness and emulation natural to the 
thorough-bred horse ground out of them by the everlasting monotony of the 
training stable, Horses like change no less than their superiors, and often a 
mere change of stables or training. ground will improve an animal in a manner 
quite remarkable. Of course, the new trainer has the credit, but I think often 
enough the improvement may be put down to the mere change of quarters. So 
the variety of the work over fences or hurdles often gives a horse’s health and 
spirits a needed fillip. Again, experience in training horses and ponies not 
thorough-bred_ has led me to try constant changes of work and scene—hacking, 
hunting, anything, in fact, but sameness—with great success. 

Were I one of those fortunate persons, English, American, or Russian, who 
are able to think of bidding at the forthcoming sale of the Eaton Stud, I should 


poe many reasons it would be desirable for steeplechasing to be reformed. 
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be inclined to turn my eyes and woughts away from Flying Fox, which can 
hardly be bought ‘‘ worth the money,” to two other animals offered in this sale, 
Calveley and Grey Leg. The latter is a very likely sire. His breeding is most 
undeniable, while not the least recommendation in his favour is the fact that so 
sound a judge as the late Duke of Westminster thought very highly of him. 
Moreover, he has Goblet to witness in his favour, since many good judges think 
the latter a by no means unlikely candidate for the City and Suburban. 

There does not seem much point in speculating about the Lincolnshire 
Ilandicap until we see the acceptances, which are not published as I write. 
Damocles, a nice lengthy chestnut, which has been steadily improving during 
the winter, will possibly be forward enough in condition in March. The point 
to keep before one’s mind is which of the candidates will be really fit at the 
beginning of the season. Of those which have been doing good work, Kefractor 
and Gerolstein are notable. The former is just the stamp of horse that can be 
brought to his best early in the year. He has an Ascot Hunt Cup to his credit, 
and if he can stay the distance at Lincoln he ought to carry his weight quite 
comfortably past the winning-post. Gerolstein has been installed in the betting 
already, and he has done some satisfactory six-furlong gallops. 

Readers of Turf news will have noted that so moderate do the handicappers 
regard the Grand National candidates that Manifesto has been asked to beat 
Cloister’s record, and they have awarded him 12st. 13lb. Superior as he is in 
class to most of the others, yet the weight will stop him. Of the heavy weights 
Drogheda has the best chance, and Ambush II., now being trained at 
Winchester, has already been backed, but 11st, 3lb. is quite as much as, or it may 
| ea little more than, he will care to carry over the Liverpool course. So far as can 
be seen at present, Parma Violet and Hidden Mystery are the most promising 
candidates for Grand National honours. 

The Jockey Club will be well represented at the seat of war. Lord Stanley, 
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Lord Downe, and Mr. H. McCalmont are tivere or on the sea ; Lord Harewood, 
Captain Baird, and Lord March are about to start. 

I would suggest to those people who care to look forward to the future, so 
far as Epsom is concerned, that the depreciatory remarks about Lord Rosebery’s 
two year olds which have appeared in some papers should not be taken too seriously. 
One of the * Lads” may after all not be so very far away when the last Derby of the 
nineteenth century is run for. Lords Dunraven and Denman are selling their studs, 
and that of the late Mr. T. Stevens will have been disposed of before these lines 
are in print. Mr Stevens had a good many useful selling platers, but none, so 
far as I know, that rose much above that standard. Lady Meux is said to be 
thinking of selling her horses. ‘‘ Mr. Theobalds*’ races for the love of the sport, 
and finds much pleasure in seeing her youngsters coming on; her health, however, 
is not very good, and she is no longer able to take the same interest in her stud 
as of old. 

The dull time of the season has been filled up with speculations as to the 
price of Flying Fox. After all he has uo engagements which would bring back 
any part of the purchase money, and he might or might not be a success at the 
stud. Of course, the chances are, bred as he is, that he would, but high-priced 
horses have been very disappointing, as we have been often enough told since 
the announcement of the sale. I notice that at the very successful race meeting 
held at Chieveley Camp Mr. Marchant, of the 13th Hussars, won two consecutive 
pony races with his pony Gertrude, a colonial-bred animal, 14h. lin. Mr. 
Twist, of the same regiment, rode in both events. During the Afghan War 
Mr. John Watson and ‘* Ding ” McDougall brought out a litle mare called The 
Doe, and won a lot of pony races. The 13th have always had a gift for 
picking up good ponies in peace or war, at home or abroad. 

Neither the Newmarket nor Ipswich Steeplechase Meetings will take place 
on account of the war. VEDETTE. 


Landscape Gardening: Vistas. 


E have often insisted, in Country Lire, on the formal 
beauty in landscape gardening of the feature known 
as the vista. Probably it would require the 

analytical as well as the descriptive power of Mr. Ruskin to 





C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 


A VISTA IN LORD HOPETOUN’S GARDEN. 


make plain to us the reason that this particular form appeals 
so strongly to our sense of beauty; but it is an appeal that is 
generally felt and admitted, and so fully recognised that it 
really does not require our insistence on it. The accompanying 
illustration shows a_ peculiarly 
beautiful Vista 1n Lorp Hoper- 
TOUN’S GARDEN. Commonly the 
vistas: that our gardens give 
us consist in the narrowing, 
as parallel lines going away 
apparently approach each other, 
of the two sides of an avenue, 
that is to say, that the 
vista is formed by upright sides 
only. 

In this case there is_ the 
additional beauty that belongs 
to the arch form,. and to a 
vista that is formed by the 
over-arching roof, as well as by 
the sides. There is some peculiar 
quality in the light transmitted 
through the narrowing point 
of a vista that seems to mellow 
and soften all the tints. 

Most of these occasions of 
the beauty in a vista are fully 
enough appreciated, but what 
is perhaps not enough realised 
and studied, whether here’ or 
in other departments of land- 
scape gardening, is the harmonious 
and forcible apposition of colours 
in tree foliage. 

This is’ a point that has 
to be studied with consideration 
of the different tints of different 
tree; at different seasons of the 
year and the different months 
in which they usually make 
their seasonal changes. In the 
early spring a peculiarly beautiful 
note may always be added by a 
wild fruit tree with its blossoms, 
and the same has a_ special 
value in autumn when its foliage 
will change most early and to 
the most brilliant hue. 

The beech, where it can be 
grown, is of splendid autumn 
tints and most delicate spring 
green, and very good effects 
are to be gained by the apposi- 
tion of larches and spruces. 

The hawthorn, again, has 
special qualities;| but we cannot 
catalogue them all. The 
suggestion, very far from new, 
though not sufficiently attended 
to, is capable of being developed 
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HOME BAKING. 


the shortcomings of country bakers, and the consequent 

advisability of those who reside at a distance from a good 
town making their bread at home. This is a far more simple 
matter than is generally supposed. Before giving recipes for 
making bread, I will offer a few hints for the benefit of the cook 
who ‘has not tried her hand” at bread making. The flour for 
household bread should be of the best quality, and it should be 
thoroughly dry. In very cold weather it is a good plan to warm 
it slightly before using it. The quality of the yeast is of even 
more importance than that of the flour, for unless it is fresh 
the bread will not turn out successfully. There are several kinds 
of compressed yeast to be obtained now, which are superior 
to the ordinary ‘‘German” yeast generally supplied by 
bakers. The yeast should be mixed to a perfectly smooth paste, 
and then gradually dissolved in the warm liquid before it is 
added to the flour. The mixing of the dough also requires care ; 
it is impossible to give the exact proportion of liquid which will 
be required for a given quantity of flour, as some kinds of flour 
—the best—will absorb more than others, therefore the amount 
used must be left to the discretion of the cook. The dough 
should be quite soft without being sticky ; if it is made too stiff 
it will not rise well, it will be close and heavy when cut, and 
the loaves will crack across the top during the process of baking, 
which will spoil the appearance of the bread. An inexperienced 
cook often spoils the consistency of the dough by using a great 
deal more flour than is necessary when making up the loaves ; 
only a small quantity should be dusted over the dough, and 
after dredging with flour the board on which the loaves are to 
be shaped, it should be smoothed over with the hand before the 
dough is turned on to it. The bread should not be begun 
until the fire has been made up; this will ensure the oven being 
gradually and thoroughly heated. The heat should be brisk 
when the bread is put in; but after the loaves have risen the 
temperature may be slightly lowered if the bread is inclined 
to brown too quickly. In any case, towards the end of the 
baking it is a good plan to cover the bread with a sheet 
of foolscap paper to prevent the possibility of its being 
scorched. 


e my remarks on ‘‘ Country Catering ” I made reference to 


HOUSEHOLD BREAD. 

Put two ounces of compressed yeast intoa breakfast cupand break it up with 
a teaspoon, then pour in just sufficient tepid milk to cover the yeast, and let it 
soak for ten or fifteen minutes. Mix a pint of milk with an equal measure of 
water which is hot enough to make the whole just warm. Beat the yeast to a 
perfectly smooth paste, and stir in gradually half a pint of the milk and water. 
Have ready in a large mixing basin four pounds of fine dry flour which has been 
mixed with a teaspoonful of salt ; make a hollow in the middle of the flour and pour 
in the yeast, stirring it round with the hand, and add by degrees the remainder 
of the milk and water. If not quite sufficient, a little more may be used, but it 
must be of the same temperature. When a smooth, soft dough is formed, knead 
it quickly for a few moments, and roll it into a ball; flour the basin, sprinkle 
a little over the top of the dough, and slit it across—in the form of a cross— 
with a sharp knife. Cover the basin with a cloth, place it at once in front 
of the fire, and leave the dough until it has risen to at least twice its original 
size, which will take from about one and a-half to two hours. When the dough 
is ready, turn it from the basin on to a floured board, then divide it into four 
pieces, and shape it into loaves as expeditiously as possible. To make a ‘‘cottage” 
loaf, work one of the pieces of dough into a smooth ball, then encircle it round 
the middle with the hands in such a way as to almost sever the.top piece from 
the under portion, give the top a twist round, make a hole through the 
middle of it with the forefinger, which will press it down on to the under half of 
the dough, prick the loaf round the top with a fork, and it will be ready for 
baking. If the bread is baked in tins they should be rubbed over with butter 
to prevent the dough sticking to them; an ordinary round cake tin makes 
a very nice loaf, and for bread and butter there is nothing better than the 
ordinary ‘‘tin”-shaped loaf. On taking the bread from the oven place it on 
sieves, and let it cool before putting it into the bread pan. 

WHOLEMEAL BREAD. 

Put two pounds of wholemeal into a mixing basin, and add a pinch of salt. 
Soak one ounce of yeast as described in the above recipe, and mix it well; add 
half a pint of boiling water to half a pint of cold milk, stir in a teaspoonful of 
powdered sugar and an ounce of butter ; when the liquid is just warm add it to 
the yeast, then pour the whole into the meal, mix it to a soft dough, knead. it 
for a few minutes, and after crossing the top with a knife, sprinkle it with 
household flour, and set it to rise. When the dough is ready, make it into tin 
loaves, using white flour for dredging the board. 


VIENNA ROLLS. 

Mix half an ounce of yeast until it is quite smooth with a little tepid milk, 
and then stir in gradually halfa pint of milk which is just warm; when the 
yeast is dissolved add a teaspoonful of powdered sugar and a beaten egg. Put 
one pound of Vienna flour into a basin, with a pinch of salt, and rub one 
ounce of fresh butter into it; make a hole in the centre of the flour, pour in the 
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milk, etc., stirring round with the hand until the dough-is formed and no dry 
flour remains. Knead the dough quickly, gathering it into a ball, sprinkle a 
little flour in the basin and over the top of the dough, then slit it across, and, 
after covering the basin with a cloth, place it near the fire. Directly the dough 
has risen well, place it on a floured board, and divide it into eight or ten pieces, 
according to the size the rolls are required; roll these up so that they are 
rather thicker in the middle than at the ends, and when placing them on a 
floured baking tin, shape them into crescents, or, if preferred, leave them in 
straight rolls. Put the baking tin on a basin of boiling water near the fire— 
take care that the tin covers the basin—cover the rolls with a cloth, and leave 
them for ten minutes, then bake them at once in a quick oven. A few moments 
before the rolls are ready to be taken from the oven, brush them over with 
beaten egg to give them a glazed appearance. The dough can be made into a 
tin loaf instead of into rolls. 

The impression that is generally produced by a first attempt 
at home baking is one of surprise that the professional baker's 
work is often so far behind that of the amateur. 

CHARLOTTE Russe. 





DONKEY-CHAISES.—AN INVALID'S TROUBLES. 
[To THE EpITor oF **CouNtTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—The interesting account of your correspondent ‘*G. M. B.” and the 
photograph of her dainty two-donkey equipage made me ‘‘green with envy.” 
I also am an invalid, and, like ‘‘G. M. B.,” the fresh air‘is lifeto me. I there- 
fore elected to set up a donkey-chaise. I bought two months ago (without 
preliminary trial, alas!) one of the very prettiest little grey donkeys.I ever saw. 
I have it yet, but have not ventured to purchase a chaise, for reasuns which wi.l 
be presently seen. The generically-named Jinny is of the. ‘‘ thorough-bred 
donkey ” type, finely-shaped body, straight, very siender legs, short, intelligent 
head, with small, well-carried ears; colour, a silver-grey, with very little 
white indeed. I was attracted by these good points and the animal’s brisk 
movements when being shown off to me (in lead, not in harness), As I say, I 
bought her without further question, had her sent home, and after a few days’ 
complete rest and good feeding, she was harnessed to a very light little float, 
kindly lent by a friend who drives a donkey and a Shetland pony in it 
alternately. Then the fun began, Would Jinny start away from my. hose? 
Not a bit of it. She kicked, she reared, she spunsround, and finally threw 
herself flat on the ground, and kicked from that position. - With infinite 
trouble she was got nearly a mile out from home, lying down at frequent 
intervals. Homeward, she trotted in the mostsuperior style, Since then. my 
friend has tried her several times in the float, and reports that some: days she 
goes splendidly, and on others she will ‘‘do nothing but lie down.” On one 
occasion he simply sat still,.to see what she would do. He sat for twenty 
minutes, and then she got up of her own accord. The annoying part of the 
business is that she is a. flyer when so disposed, either outward or home- 
ward bound. My friend says he has rarely seen such a fast donkey, and. never 
seen one that picked up its feet so daintily. I went with him -on two 
occasions, and was astonished at Jinny’s speed and action. A few days 
after my friend (who had been keeping the donkey at his place) came to me 
with a most doleful tale. He had been out with Jinny, and she had lain 
down flat six times: and just when we thought she was getting converted. 


Now can you or any of your readers tell me what to do? But for the beast’s . 


exceptional looks and occasional good performances I should have got rid of her 
long before now, for clearly she is not the animal for a weak invalid to drive by 
himself. Shade of Fanny, the dear old donkey of my youthful days. She, 
in an honoured old age sent to the happy grazing grounds by: a. merciful shot, 
would never have played me such tricks,. Our district, unlike ‘*G. M. B,’s,” 
swarms with donkeys, and a further aggravation of my case.is that I have the 
offer of what I know to be a fast and perfectly re‘iatle donkey, and also of a 
capital old pony. In the latter instance the owner will take my Jinny in 
part exchange ‘‘ with all faults.” I have, however, taken such a fancy to the 
little wretch, that if it is possible to cure her, without cruelty, of the ‘sin of 
lying” (down) I should like to keep-her, The question is, does a donkey ever 
give up the habit when it has once acquired it? It is, of course, well known 
that an over-laden or over-driven donkey will lie down, resembling the camel in 
this respect, and unlike the horse, who will go till he drops, but my too 
clever ass, well fed and under-worked, does it out of pure . cussedness 
if she is prevented from stopping. at any house or turning into any road she 
wants to, Someone’ will say, ‘‘ Cannot you make the vendor take the animal 
back?” About this I- could explain, but my letter is already too long,— 
JAMEs B. Seu 

[Without a doubt this is a hard case. We know of_no cure, and we have 
well-grounded faith in the innate obstinacy of the ass tribe. - We should accept 
the old pony.—ED. | 


MOVING SHRUBS. 
(To THE EpiTor oF ‘CountRY ‘LIFE.”} 
S1r,—If you will kindly give me a litt!e advice on the following subject I shall 


_ be greatly obliged. I have a quantity of shrubs I wish to move ; they have 


been growing for the last eight or ten years on a light grave’ y suil—z.¢., a light 
soil 6in. to 8in. depth, then gravel—and have done very weil indeed, and I now 
wish to plant a garden with them. Ought I to root prune them this winter, and 
move them, say, next October? If you can give me any hints as to root pruning 
I should be grateful, and also as to what kind of shrubs grow best ina light 
gravelly soil.—H. B, L. 

[It is not necessary to root prune your shrubs, and if care is taken in Jifting 
them very little damage will be done. As the soil is very light and shallow, 
the plants are not likely to have many fibrous roots, and under the circumstances 
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we should strongly advise you to move them on a dull, damp day, when the 
weather is still preserving the fibrous roots intact. | This month or early in 
March isthe best time for the operation. It will be advisable to water 
them overhead occasionally until established, and a mulching of decayed leaves, 
cocoanut fibre, or short litter is of great value in preventing evaporation and 
retaining the heat and moisture of the soil. The under-mentioned shrubs would 
render a good account of themselves in gravelly soil. Of evergreens : Aucubas, 
euonymuses, veronicas, Bupleurum fruticosum, Phillyrea decora, Berberis 
Darwini, B. stenophbylla, and B. (Mahonia) aquifolium, elzeagnus of sorts, 
perhaps the best of all evergreen shrubs for dry soil; Olearia Haasti, rhamnus 
of sorts, Viburnum Tinus (laurustinus), and yuccas represent a good selection of 
showy flowering and ornamental leaved shrubs. Deciduous: Nuttallia cerasi- 
formis, syringas (lilacs), Exochorda grandiflora, spirzeas, Colutea arborescens, 
Rhus typhina, Berberis vulgaris, Forsythia suspensa, cornus (dogwoods), ribes 
(flowering currants), cytisus, and Symphoricarpus racemosus (snowberry) are 
well adapted for gravelly soil. —Eb.] 





FISHING IN BRITTANY. 
{To THE Eprror or. “ Country LIFE.”] 
Si1r,—In answer to a letter from a correspondent to your paper of January 13th, 
I may say that I have made a great deal of enquiry about fishing (trout 
fishing, that is to say; I know nothing about what coarse fishing there may be) 
in Brittany, both when I have been there and also at home, from those who 
know the country well, and the result has always been to show that any fishing 
to be had there is more an excuse for throwing the fly and enjoying the society 
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LABOURERS’ COTTAGES. 
{To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘CountTRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I have been greatly interested in the letters on this subject, and I note 
with satisfaction the practical suggestion that a reliable firm of architects should 
now come forward to help on the movement. There is another very large’ class 
who would also gladly help indirectly in keeping the agricultural labourer in his 
home, by either building such little houses for themselves or occupying them 
when built, and thus spend their money in these now often deserted villages. . I 
mean poor folk of the educated class, non-producers, having borne the burden 
and heat of the day and now seeking rest, driven usually, especially in the case of 
women, to congest still further overgrown London, where they are not wanted, and 
where they can only afford, perhaps, to occupy one room, paying a rent which 
would ensure them a cottage and a little garden in the country. I myself, and 
I know others, would gladly build such cottages and occupy them if they could 
see their way to do so for £100. I know a charming row of pretty dwellings 
built by a great firm for their workpeople at a cost of £100 each, much more 
ornamental and commodious than Dr. Bussell’s. If they existed within ten miles 
of this town (Bath) they would easily command a rent of £12 a year. I have 
been seeking in vain for such accommodation, in common with other friends, 
and now I want to build it myself. As an investment it would pay ; for the 
educated classes they should be erected within reach of a town, and in this 
county would help to revive agriculture. —M. HANSARD. 


[To THE Epitror oF ‘‘CounrrRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—The corespondence relating to the above subject appearing in COUNTRY 
LirE has prompted me. to sketch out and 
send you the enclosed drawings, which 








you will see are.on somewhat the same 
lines as those of Mr. Eden, reproduced 
in your issue of January 13th, My 
arrangement of the partitions upstairs gives 
three good usable rooms with space for five 
beds, as against three beds in Mr. Eden’s 
plan. Consistent with the suggestion of 
‘“*A Country Landlord” in. your issue. of 
January 20th, I: have made the eleva- 
tion of a pleasing character, having due 
regard to economy. _ The pair of cottages 
may be built for about £300.—R. Woop. 

[We are so thoroughly desirous of 
ventilating this subject, and so acutely 
sensible of its vital importance, that we 
welcome all correspondence on the subject. 
At the same time, while thanking Mr. Wood 
for his letter and sketch, we desire to point 
out how much more satisfactory it would be 
if, referring as it does to cottages which have 
not been erected, it had been accompanied 
by a builder’s estimate. With all that 
“Country Landlord” said as to the 
desirability of a pleasing elevation we 
entirely agree. In the case of Mr. Wood’s 
drawings we are inclined to think that 
the window space is rather inadequate.— 
Ep. ] 


[fo THE Epiror oF ‘*CountRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Referring to the letter in your issue 





of the 2oth ult. from ‘A Country Landlord,” 
it is not possible to build at the present time 
a cottage containing the usual accommoda- 
tion, viz., three bedrooms, living-room, 
kitchen, and offices, with water supply and 
drainage, fitted up complete and ready for 
occupation, for £100, or anything like that 
‘sum; and though statements to that effect 
are occasionally made, on sifting them out 
it is generally found that there are causes for 
the lowness of the cost that have not been 
taken into consideration. Either old 
materials have been used, or new. ones 
supplied free of charge, existing buildings 
adapted or incorporated, grates, fittings, 











of the river than anything more serious. From all I hear, for I have never 
been out (the wretched accounts dissuading me from trying), I should imagine 
that the fishing is like the fishing of the Devonshire rivers, only more so, fish 
very small and not at all numerous, but very game little fellows, such as you 
do catch, I regret to give such depressing news, but depression at home is 
better than disappointed hopes after the trouble of the journey. —H. G. H. 


—emmeme * § 
GARDEN SEAT MOTTOES. 
[To THE Epiror oF “Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—May I suggest these mottoes as appropriate for a garden seat: ‘ Some 
come, some go, this life is so.” ‘*Let not grass grow on the paths of 
friendship.” —KATE STEPHENSON. 


PILFERED CARTRIDGES, 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*Country LIFE.”] ° 

S1r,—Referring to the remarks in your issue of January 2oth on “ pilfered cart- 
ridges,” I think the following might be useful information to your readers ; Put 
your cartridges in small bags, waterproof or otherwise, each bag to contain ten or 
twelve cartridges, and you put as many of these little parcels in your cartridge- 
bag as you are likely to require. These bags are best made so’as to hold two in 
a row, as if packed in a small box, and fastened with a button or attached tape. 
Your carrier hands you one or more of these as you require them, you keep 
the empty bags in your pocket, and by this means it is easy to ascertain what 
bags ought to be in the cartridge-bag. I have not known any pilfering done 
where this course has been adopted. —T. G. 





painting and whitewashing, and out 
offices not included, or drainage and 
water supply not allowed for; and as an 
architect, and having erected cottages in various parts of England, in my 
opinion such statements are erroneous and misleading. The cost of cottage 
building differs throughout the country, and depends in a measure on local 
conditions, the difficulty of obtaining labour and materials being greater in 
some districts than others, the distance from railway stations and cartage also 
affecting the outlay; so that no builder can give a reliable estimate that will 
apply throughout, nor can hard and fast figures be adhered to. Cottage 
building generally of late years has become more costly, owing to some extent 
to the bye-laws laid down by district and local councils, three bedrooms in most 
cases being insisted upon where two would in many instances suffice, regulations 


.as to heights and ‘cubical contents of rooms, ‘materials and methods of construc- 


tion, sanitation and drainage, and. other things all doubtless: beneficial, but 
adding indirectly to the initial expense. The planning of the rooms on the ground 
floor again varies, some preferring a good-sized general living-room, 14{t. by 11ft. 
or. 12ft’, and:a small-kitchen or scullery behind, with pantry and store. _ Others 
advocate a small: parlour -with a'larger: kitchen; though the objections to this 
arrangement are thatvall the cooking, washing up, and work of the house have’ to 
be done in one room, as the parlour is practically“never used and. becomes: a 
mere waste of space in the cottage. . Three bedrooms, one large and two 
smaller, living-room containing the cooking range, kitchen with flue for a small 
American stove for summer use and sink for washing up, with small detached 
washhouse with copper, and offices, contains all the accommodation needed, 
though, of course, if there is a scullery as well as parlour and. kitchen the house 
becomes more than the ordinary labourer’s cottage, and belongs to another class 
of dwelling.—_E. Guy DAWBER. 





